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Beat  instruction.  Daily  observation  of  teaching  and  actual  practice.  Nature 
study,  physical  training  and  music  taught  by  members  of  the  faculties  of  Obetlfn 
College  an&  ConserpatOtB  Ot  dbusic — Lectures  by  Professors  of  Oberlin  Col- 
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15  EAST  COLLEGE  ST. 


OBERLIIN  COLLEGE 


SPEAR  LIBRARY 


HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING.  President. 


Departments : 


. THE  COLLEGE 

) THE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 
1 THE  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 
THE  ACADEMY 


The  Oberliu  College  Library  contains  75,000  Volumes 
also  65,000  Pamphlets 


THE  SEVENTY-FOURTH  YEAR  BEGINS 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  19,  1906 

The  Alumni  will  pleaoo  mootion  their  Mnsaxino 
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FALL  TERM  OPENS  SEPT.  4,  1906 


This  school  has  now  taken  its  place  as  perhaps  the  leading  school  of  Inisincss 
training  in  this  country.  The  work  of  its  students  in  penmarship  won  the  hr.st 
award  last  December  over  all  other  busine?s  colleges  of  United  States  and  Canada. 
It  is  noted  for  its  elegant  college  building,  fine  equipment  and  thorough  training. 
It  enrolls  an  excellent  class  of  students  from  many  parts  of  the  country.  The 
College  is  unable  much  of  the  time  to  supply  the  demand  upon  it  for  bookkeepers, 
stenographers  and  teachers.  Send  for  new  college  prospectus  .Address, 
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THE  GUARDIAN 

Saevings  acird  Trust  Compauny 

322.324  Euclid  Ave.  805  Superior  Ave.,  N.  W. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS  - S 1,950,000 
RESOURCES,  OVER  - - 13,000,00 

Surplus  funds  of  banks,  corporations  and  individuals  received  and 
interest  paid  on  same. 

4 Per  cent  on  Savings  Accounts 
2 Per  cent  on  Checking  Accounts 

Loans  made  on  Real  Estate  and  Collateral  Security.  Prepared  to  act  in  every 

legitimate  tru.st  capacity. 
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Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music 

offers  unusual  advantages  for  the  study  of  Music  in  all  its  branches. 
Its  students  enjoy  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  Oberlin  College. 
Fall  Term  begins  September  19,  1906. 


FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  MUSICAL  YEAR  BOOK  ADDRESS 

CHARLES  W.  MORRISON 

Warner  Hall  OBERLIN,  OHIO 


The  Lyon  & Healy  organ  in  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
This  organ  has  three  manuals,  thirty  speaking  stops,  ten  couplers,  ten  adjustable 
combination  pistons,  complete  tubular  pneumatic  action,  and  rotary  blowing 
apparatus. 

LYON  & HEALY,  organ  builders,  CHICAGO 
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Sermons  from  a College  Pulpit.  Rev.  James  Brand  $i  50 

$I  00 

The  hand  and  the  Book.  Thompson.  3V 

9 00 

6 00 

Theodore  Roo.sevelt,  the  Citizen.  Jacob  Riis 

2 00 

I 00 

Religion  in  History  and  in  Modern  Life.  P'airbnrn 

I 25 

60 

Hints  and  Helps  on  Parish  Problems.  Ed.  by  Wash- 

ington Gladden 

2 00 

I 00 

New  England  Theology.  Boardmaii 

} 50 

50 

Herrmann’s  Communion  with  God.  New  edition 

I 50 

Walker's  Complete  Concordance 

2 00 

I 00 

Cruden’s  Complete  Concordance 

I 50 

75 

Conybeare  & Howson’s  Life  of  St.  Paul 

3 00 

I 00 

Expo.sitor’s  Bible.  6 8vo  vols. 

15  00 

9 00 

“ “ 16  vols. 

15  00 

Josephus.  3 vols. 

2 60 

I 45 

History  of  Oberlin.  Dr.  D.  L.  Leonard 

1 50 

I 00 

Finney’s  Revival  Lectures 

I SO 

I 00 

Finney’s  Gospel  Themes 

I 50 

I 00 

Finney’s  Way  of  Salvation 

I 50 

I 00 

Edersheim’s  Life  of  Christ.  2V 

I 50 

Beecher’s  Plymouth  Pulpit  Sermons.  4V 

6 00 

3 00 

Green’s  History  of  the  hnglLsh  People.  4V 

3 00 

I 00 

Kipling’s  Works.  15V' 

15  00 

7 50 

Fldersheim’s  Hi.story  of  Israel,  yv 

7 00 

4 00 

Dictionary  of  Quotations.  Dalbiac 

2 00 

I 00 

Spurgeon’s  Notes  on  the  Bible.  4V 

4 00 

2 40 

Motley’s  Dutch  Republic.  2v  8vo 

2 50 

i 00 

The  Works  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe.  lov 

7 50 

4 50 

Smith’s  Bible  Dictionary.  Large.  8v 

i 00 

Orders  solicited  for  any  hook  wanted 


E.  J.  Goodrich,  Publisher, 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 
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3Bankin0  mail 

^We  accepl  deposits  by  mail  on  exactly  the 
same  terms  as  though  made  in  person  at  the 
bank,  and  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
transact  their  banking  in  this  manner. 

^Send  for  our  free  booklet,  No.  28,  telling 
how  you  can  send  your  savings  safely  and 
conveniently  by  mail— no  matter  where  you  live. 

4%  INTEREST 

PAID  ON  SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS  OF  ONE  DOLLAR  UPWARDS 


Che  Citizens’  Savings  Crust  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  Oldest  and  Largest  Trust  Company  in  Ohio  with  Assets  Amounting  to 

OVER  FORTY  MILLION  DOLLARS 


A NEW  WORK  OF  GREAT  VALUE 

The  Study  of  the  History  of  Music 

...by... 

EDWAR.D  DICKINSON 

PllOFESSOR  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  MUSlC,  OheHLIN  COLl.HOK 

8 vo„  S2,50  net  Postage  17  cents 


“One  of  the  most  irriportant  educational  works  in  recent  musical 
literature.” 

J.  E.  Elson,  in  The  Boston  -Advertiser 
“Certainly  almost  unique  in  the  cUtarness  of  statement  and  general 
usefulness:  it  is  a marvel  of  condensed  information  ” — The  Nation. 
“We  know  of  no'short  History  of  Music,  which  is  its  equal.” 

— The  Outlook 

“There  is  nothing  else  in  English  that  is  comparable  in  complete- 
ness and  suggestivoness  for  students  of  mu.sical  history.— . , ne 
Safnrdai/  'rimex,  Literary  Supplement. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  New  York 
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Among  the  many  admirable  features  for  safeguarding  its  patrons’  welfare 
that  of  the  inspection  of  Lake  Shore  & Michigan  Southern  Ry.  trains  is  not 
among  the  least  important  by  any  means. 

At  every  division  terminal  all  trains  arfe  inspected  with  the  greatest  care  by  a corps  of 
skilled  inspectors.  No  train  is  permitted  to  leave  such  terminal  until  wheels,  brake  rods, 


beams  and  shoes,  air  brake  connections,  couplers,  and  in  fact  every  portion  of  it  has  undergone 
a most  rigid  examination  for  any  defective  part  or  place.  Likewise  when  a change  in  loco- 
motives is  made,  or  cars  detached  or  added,  the  air  brakes  and  their  dependent  parts  are  carefully 
tested  and  examined  to  know  that  they  arc  in  perfect  working  order. 

The  clang  of  the  hammer  on  the  wheels,  the  flare  of  the  torch  searching  out  the  dark 
places  beneath  the  car  are  familiar  objects  to  the  Lake  Shore  travelers,  but  few  understand  the 
exacting  rtupiirements  of  train  inspection  or  the  added  safety  it  brings. 

Night  and  day  this  unceasing  walclifulncss  goes  on  and  no  train  is  allowed  to  dej^art  until 
tlie  chief  of  the  inspection  force  has  given  his  word  that  “all  is  well.” 

The  Lake  Shore  is  the  greatest  Ihrough  train  service  route  in  America,  ojKTating  twenty 
six  fast,  Ihrough  trains  daily  l)ctwccn  Chicago,  'I’oledo,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Cineimiati,  Tills- 
biirg,  RulTalo,  New  York,  lloston,  in  ccmnection  willi  the  New  York  C\*ntral,  Iloslon  «S:  .Vlbany, 
J^iltsburg  ik  I/ake  Krie  attd  Rig  I''our  Kout(^ 

Address  undcrsigiuid  for  desired  information,  copy  /)f  “Rook  of  I rains”  and  “Travel 
l^rivHeges.” 


W.  .1.  I.YNCH. 

riissciiK^T  I'rainc  Matiaser,  (Miicajfo.' Ml. 


A.  .1.  SMITH. 

(i<MU‘ral  I’av-iMiKer  Aireiil,  (’le 


The  Bridge  Teachers’  Agency 

C.  A.  SCOTT  & CO  , Proprie:ors 

2 A BEACON  STREET,  BOSTON 

College,  Academic  and  High  School  Work  a Specialty. 
Send  for  Agency  Annual. 


The  Clark  Teachers'  Agencies 

B.  F.  CLARK 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  BOISE,  IDAHO 

STEIN  WAY  HALL  PRESBYTERIAN  BLDG.  SONNA  BLDG 

17  Van  Buren  Street.  156  Fifty  Ave. 

1 7th  Year.  Send  for  “ OUR  PLATFORM.” 


COUEGE  GOWNS,  CAPS 

The  Best  Workmanship  and  Material  at  Lowest  Prices 

SILK  FACULTY  GOWNS  and  HOODS 
PULPIT  GOWNS,  CHOIR  VESTMENTS 
COX  SONS  & VINING 

262  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


ASSETS,  $30,000,000 


Fifty-six  thousand  depositors 


Zbc 

Clevelanb 
XEvust  Company 

CLEVELAND  OHIO 

Solicits  the  accounts  of  those  who  appreciate  the  desirability  of 
doing  busine.ss  with  a strong  bank  of  ample  resources. 

4 per  cent  on  savings 

Send  for  booklet  giving  information  about  our  system  of  banking 
by  mail. 
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July,  I9O6 


“THE  GREAT  REFUSAL” 

BACCALAUREATE  SERMON 


DELIVERED  BY  DR.  HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING 


Mark  10:22.  “ But  his  countenance  fell  at  the  saying,  and  he 

went  away  sorrowful : for  he  was  one  that  had  great  possessions.” 
It  is  a characteristically  compact  and  vivid  picture  which  Mark 
gives  of  the  young  man  who  runs  to  Jesus,  as  he  is  going  out  into 
the  highway,  throws  himself  on  his  knees  before  him  out  of  the 
consciousness  of  a clean  and  upright  life  voices  his  further  aspira- 
tion and  wins  from  Je.sus  his  look  of  love,  only  to  find  himself  un- 
able to  respond  to  Christ’s  full  call  to  abandon  his  wealth  and  fol- 
low him,  and  goes  away  with  fallen  countenance,  sorrowful. 

The  ordinary  reader  of  the  Gospel,  it  may  be  suspected,  would 
underwrite  this  incident  of  the  rich  young  ruler  with  the  sub-title, 
“ A Hard  Test.”  Dante,  with  keener  insight,  calls  it  “ The  Great 
Refusal.”  For  it  is  exactly  this  common  inability  to  see  that  the 
failure  to  meet  the  hard  test  is  a great  refusal  of  life,  that  makes 
life’s  tragedy.  We  see  the  hardness  of  the  test;  Christ  and  Dante 
see  the  greatness  of  the  life  refused. 

For  here,  in  this  New  Testament  incident,  is  the  appeal  of 
eager,  beautiful,  upright,  aspiring  youth.  Jesus  loves  him  and 
covets  for  him  a far  greater  destiny  than  he  has  yet  achieved — 
high  service  in  his  kingdom.  But  the  young  man’s  riches  are  too 
strong  for  his  aspiration.  He  cannot  rise  to  the  height  of  Jesus’ 
call.  Reluctantly,  indeed,  but  surely  he  puts  the  great  opportunity 
aside — for  it  was  the  proffer  of  life  in  the  guise  of  self-denial;  he 
makes  "the  great  refusal.” 
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The  story  is  a perpetual  parable  of  human  struggle ; for  life’s 
supreme  test  and  the  challenge  is  never — as  men  so  commonly  think  — 
Can  you  withstand  the  evil?  but  rather  ; Can  j'ou  rise  superior  to  the 
lower  goods  ? The  constant  struggle  is  between  aspiration,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  one's  already  ‘‘  great  possessions  ” on  the  other.  The 
peril  of  the  lower  attainment — this  it  is  that  tries  men’s  souls. 
Just  as  Christ  looked  that  day  upon  this  rich  man  in  his  eagerness 
with  love  and  earnest  desire,  so  God  looks  out  on  every  young  life 
endowed  with  great  possibilities,  and  covets  it  for  high  service;  he 
brings  the  challenge  of  the  call  to  denial  of  the  lower;  the  soul  re- 
sponds either  with  the  great  commitment  or  the  great  refusal. 

For  this  was  the  real  significance  of  the  hard  test  to  which 
Jesus  put  the  rich  young  ruler  in  that  long  ago  day.  From  the 
first  instant  of  their  conversation,  he  refuses  to  bandy  idle  compli- 
ments with  him,  but  with  straightforward,  loving  earnestness,  as 
eager  as  the  youth  himself,  he  throws  the  young  man  back  on  his 
honest  self — to  full  honesty  of  attitude — as  fundamental  to  all  the 
rest.  He  is  making  no  theological  definitions,  but  he  will  accept  no 
society  compliments,  and  therefore  he  challenges  the  flattering  salu- 
tation of  the  young  man  with  the  sobering  question,  “Why  callest 
thou  me  good?’’  And  at  the  same  time  he  throws  him  back  to  the 
truth  that  he  already  knows,  to  measure  up  the  light  already  given: 
“Thou  knowest  the  commandments.’’  He  accepts  the  j-oung 
man’s  answer,  “ Master,  all  these  things  have  I observed  from  my 
youth,”  without  controversy,  not  even  insisting  upon  the  inner  in- 
terpretation of  these  commandments,  as  he  does  elsewhere  in  his 
teachings;  but  he  reaches  the  same  end  by  another  way,  by  touch- 
ing the  weak  .spot  in  the  character  of  the  man  and  so  revealing  him 
to  himself.  Christ  sees,  and  he  would  have  the  young  man  see, 
that  his  riches  constitute  his  supreme  interest,  what  he  cares  for 
most  of  all — and  therefore  his  greatest  peril.  Not  in  harshness, 
then,  but  with  a love  that  discerns  great  possibilities  and  would 
bring  them  out  in  magnificent  service  for  men,  he  applies  his  test ; 
“One  thing  thou  lackest.  Go  sell  whatsoever  thou  hast  and  give 
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to  the  poor,  and  thon  slialt  have  treasure  in  Heaven,  and  come, 
follow  me.”  Jesus’  answer  in  effect  is  this:  ‘‘Wake  up  to 

the  hold  riches  have  on  j'ou.  You  have  high  aspirations,  it  is  true, 
and  a clean  life  behind  you;  but  your  wealth,  after  all,  has  the 
supreme  place.  Throw  off  its  bondage.  Sacrifice  the  lower  to  the 
higher  good  of  largeness  of  life  with  me.” 

Jesus’  answer  is  evidently  a shock  to  the  young  man.  He  is 
disappointed  in  Christ’ s recognition  of  him.  He  had  expectedipraise . 
He  has,  instead,  caught  a sudden  glimpse  of  a great  abyss  in  his 
own  heart.  ‘‘ His  countenance  ” — before  so  eager,  hopeful,  enthu- 
siastic, and  satisfied — ■”  fell.”  ‘‘  He  went  away  sorrowful.”  He 
did  not  feel  the  strength  of  the  appeal  implied  in  Christ’s  test.  He 
could  not  catch  its  charm.  He  lacked  vision  for  the  greater  glory, 
for  his  eyes  were  already  dimmed  with  the  glitter  of  his  ‘ ‘ great 
possessions.”  He  could  not  rise,  therefore,  to  the  greatness  of  the 
call.  He  could  not  measure  up  to  Christ’s  appeal  and  love,  nor 
meet  the  greatness  of  his  opportunity,  and  thus,  not  in  desperate 
wickedness,  but  simply  in  the  peril  of  the  lower  good,  he  made  ‘‘the 
great  refusal.” 

So  attractive  and  aspiring,  so  near  to  the  heart  of  Christ,  so 
near  to  priceless  opportunity — ‘‘  he  went  away  sorrowful,”  pa.ssing 
out  of  the  life  of  Christ,  ‘‘  for  he  was  one  that  had  great  possessions.” 

This  figure  of  the  rich  young  ruler  is  one  fit  to  stir  any  man  to 
serious  thought.  For  his  is  no  sordid  soul.  He  is  still  warmly 
touched  with  the  eager  aspiration  of  youth.  The  spell  of  the  ‘‘great 
possessions,”  it  is  true,  is  already  on  him,  as  Christ  clearly  sees; 
but  it  has  not  yet  been  fully  wrought;  he  is  no  ‘‘swine  of  Circe” 
who  does  not  longer  care.  And  one  can  hardly  help  'imagining  a 
different  issue  of  this  conversation  with  Christ.  Suppose  the  rich 
young  ruler  had  risen  to  the  occasion  and  the  result  were  changed  ? 

The  test  which  Jesus  applies  seems  very  severe  to  us,  with  our 
modern  love  of  riches,  and  it  is  hard  enough.  But  his  ‘‘  great  pos- 
sessions ” were  all  too  evidently  coming  to  own  him,  rather  than  he 
to  own  them;  and  they  were  sure  to  corrode  his  life.  The  question 
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which  Jesus  really  brought  to  him  that  day  on  the  highway  was, 
have  you  the  nerve,  the  grit,  the  simple,  plain,  high  wisdom  to  cut 
off  this  deeply  corroding  element  that  is  eating  into  your  very  life  ? 

It  seems  a hard  test.  But  suppose  he  had  met  Christ’s  chal- 
lenge and  followed  him  positively,  to  play  Paul’s  part  ? Suppose 
he_,  had  been  clear-sighted  and  strong-souled  enough  to  enter  into 
his  supreme  opportunity  ? Who  would  have  pitied  him  ? Would 
he'have  needed  any  one’s  pity,  and  not  rather  had  deep  admiration 
and  the  envy  of  all  high  souls,  and  given  heroic  inspiration,  and 
have  become  one  of  the  great  life-giving  forces  of  the  world? 
Something  like  that  he  had  before  him.  Something 
like  that  Christ  offered  him  that  day  in  the  guise  of  his  severe 
test.  In  soberest  reason,  were  his  “ great  possessions  ” worth  the 
price'he  paid  ? Did  he  not  make  the  great  refusal  ?” 

It  is  a hard  test?  Yes,  but  how  great  the  opportunity  ! For 
the  seeming  hard  demand — the  call  for  sacrifice  in  the  universe  of  God 
— is[always  a call,  could  we  but  believe  it,  to  larger  life,  to  wider 
ouclook,  to  morejpermanent  service.  And  life’s  constant  question 
is:  Are  you  equal  to  the  call?  Can  you  rise  to  it?  Can  j'ou  meet 

the  challenge  of  your  best  possibility?  Or  must  you  be  “ let  off?” 
Can  you  so  feel  the  appeal  of  the  greater  glory  as  to  loosen  the  hold 
of  the  lower  on  you  ? Can  you  escape  from  the  thralldom  of  the 
inferior  good  into  life?  We  have  great  aspirations  and  occasional 
visions.  Have  we  the  determination  to  follow  them  to  the  end,  or, 
withjfallen  countenance  and  sorrowful  spirit,  must  we  go  away  from 
the  uplands  of  life,  enchained  by  our  ‘‘great  possessions?” 

It  is  a hard  test?  Yes,  but  were  the  ‘‘great  pos.sessions  ” so 
sure  a blessing?  Had  they  so  much  to  give?  Had  they  rather  no 
heavy  price  which  they  were  certain  to  demand,  and  were  they  to 
take  it  out  of  the  young  man’s  life?  It  is  this  a.spect  of  the  matter 
that  is  so  forced  on  Christ’s  mind  as,  in  words  of  the  most  solemn 
warning,  he  comments  on  the  going  away  of  the  rich  young  ruler. 

I.  Three  times,  in  unmistakable  terms,  Jesus  a.s,serts  his  sense 
of  the  tremendous  peril  of  wealth.  ‘‘How  hardly,”  he  says  to  his 
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disciples,  “ shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of 
God.”  And  this  solemn  warning  of  Christ  we  are  ready  to  treat 
almost  as  a joke.  We  are  “willing,”  we  say,  “to  run  the  risks  of 
wealth.”  But  let  no  man  think  it  a trifling  ri.sk,  or  one  lightly  to 
be  entered  on.  For  the  danger  of  the  rich  young  ruler,  we  may 
be  pretty  certain,  is  the  greatest  danger  that  besets  our  own  peo- 
ple today,  nationally  and  individually.  And  no  thoughtful  Ameri- 
can can  study  this  incident  of  “ the  great  refusal”  and  think  that  it 
concerns  him  not.  For  no  man  can  have  really  sensed  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  revelations  of  the  recent  months  and  weeks,  in  their 
shameless  disregard  of  all  public  interests,  as  set  over  against  pri- 
vate profit,  and  not  see  the  gravest  reason  for  John  Rae’s  warning 
against  ‘ ‘ the  passion  for  material  comfort  ’ ’ as  the  crowning  dan- 
ger in  a democracy;  nor  doubt  the  need  of  Professor  James’  sober- 
ing word  concerning  the  “abject  fear  of  poverty  on  the  part  of  the 
educated  nor  fail  to  recall  Lowell’s  prophetic  insistence  on  the 
true  measure  of  a nation’s  greatness:  “Material  success  is  good,” 

he  saj^s,  ‘ ‘but  only  as  the  necessary  preliminary  of  better  things.  The 
measure  ot  a nation’s  true  success  is  the  amount  it  has  contributed 
to  the  thought,  the  moral  energy,  the  intellectual  happiness,  the 
spiritual  hope  and  consolation  of  mankind.  There  is  no  other,  let 
our  candidates  flatter  as  they  may.”  , 

I am  quite  unable  to  understand  how  a thoughtful  American 
who  really  loves  his  country  can  fail  to  see  our  present  moral  crisis. 
And  there  is  no  need  to  take  counsel  of  sensationalism;  the  bare 
facts  make  a shameful  record.  Let  three  characteristic  recent  utter- 
ances bear  witness.  It  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  all  our  journals  that 
felt  forced  by  the  facts  to  say  editorially,  only  a week  ago : “There 
has  not  been  one  investigation  of  corporateconduct,  of  therelations  be- 
tween corporations  and  Legislatures,  of  the  conduct  of  individual 
public  men,  that  has  vindicated  the  defendant;  not  one  that  has 
failed  to  reveal  an  amount  and  degree  of  wickedness  far  worse  than 
the  public  had  suspected.  In  view  of  this  terrible  truth,  it  is  vain 
to  inveigh  against  the  ‘muck-rake’  man.” 
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It  is  no  wonder  that  one  of  the  keenest  and  broadest  and  most 
thorough  students  of  our  national  life,  Professor  John  Graham 
Brooks,  says  deliberately  as  to  but  one  point  in  this  indictment: 
“The  reason  for  this  dumb  subservience  ’ ’ (of  political  leaders  to 
speculative  business  interests)  “constitutes  a peril,  compared  with 
which  the  ‘muck-rake’  is  as  innocent  as  a child’s  toy.’’ 

And  it  is  another  of  the  most  thoughtful  of  American  editors 
who  says  : ‘ ‘ That  we  are  passing  through  a great  moral  crisis  be- 

comes every'  day  more  clear.  That  crisis  has  come  not  a day  too 
soon,  if  the  soul  of  the  country  is  to  be  kept  alive;  it  cannot  be  too 
severe  in  its  arraignments  of  baseness,  too  thorough  in  the  punish- 
ment it  inflicts,  too  drastic  in  the  methods  of  cleansing  and  reinvig- 
oration  which  it  adopts.  There  has  never  been  a more  shocking 
story  of  dishonor  told  among  any  people,  nor  one  which  makes  the 
reader  or  hearer  more  indignant  or  ashamed.  In  whatever  direc- 
tion the  light  searches,  instantly  mean  little  men  of  great  financial 
position  come  into  startling  light,  and  are  seen  managing  affairs  with 
great  financial  ability  but  with  the  moral  ideas  of  semi-savages.  An 
unendurable  moral  vulgarity  stamps  them  as  men  of  large  brains 
and  little  souls;  capable  of  great  material  achievements  but  with 
rudimentary  spiritual  development.  On  this  group  of  betrayers  of 
trusts  the  great  mass  of  Americans  looked  first  with  incredulity', 
then  with  astonishment,  and  lastly  with  deepening  indignation. 
Sound  at  heart,  but  dull  with  prosperity,  and  overtaken  by  a kind 
of  moral  sleeping  sickness,  the  Nation  opens  its  eyes,  looks  about 
with  dismay,  and  gathers  its  forces  for  a passionate  fight  against 
the  vices  that  have  brought  shame  and  disaster  to  it.’’ 

And  not  more  than  two  years  ago  the  editor  of  a comic  weekly', 
in  a passage  I may  be  allowed  once  more  to  quote,  discussing  the 
death  of  Secretary  Whitney,  pointed  out  the  root  of  all  these  perils: 
“ Here  was  a life  of  great  promise,  vehemently  lived,  and  bewilder- 
ingly  successful.  But  the  man  was  first-rate,  and  the  success  was 
only  second-rate.  He  made  quantities  of  money;  his  friends  liked 
him.  He  had  a dozen  estates;  he  had  horses  and  pictures  and 
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palaces  and  rare  objects  of  art;  toys,  all  of  them,  and  nothing 
more.  He  could  not  help  being  a rich  man,  for  the  stuff  was 
in  him,  but  his  huge  fortune  making  possible  and  his  huge 
expenditures,  surely  cost  him  more  than  it  was  worth.  It 
made  his  friends  regretful;  it  made  him  prefer  his  own  interests  to 
ours.  What  is  Whitney’s  fame  to  Gladstone’s  to  Lincoln’s,  even  to 
Cleveland’s?  That  is  the  standard  by  which  to  judge  a man  en- 
dowed as  he  was.  That  is  why  we  mourn  for  Mr.  Whitney  with 
deeper  regret  and  with  less  pride  than  we  could  have  wished.  The 
flesh  was  a little  too  strong  for  him;  the  world’s  more  garish  allure- 
ments somewhat  too  enticing.  It  might  hardly  be  kind,  or  worth 
while,  to  say  so,  if  he  did  not  illustrate  so  faithfully  a tendency  of 
all  of  us,  in  this  generation,  to  think  of  money  as  the  chief  good, 
and  of  the  pleasures  that  can  be  bought  as  preferable  to  the  more 
austere  but  loftier  delights  that  come  of  sticking  close  to  duty.” 
When  a comic  journal  can  so  speak,  preachers  may  well  awake. 
And  since  these  words  were  written,  how  heavy  has  been  the  price 
paid  in  dishonor  for  simple  greed  for  gold  by  a long  list  of  men,  who 
had  been  held  in  public  esteem,  some  of  them  high  in  religious  coun- 
cils. It  is  a list  to  make  a man  sick  at  heart.  Was  the  money 
worth  the  price  ? How  surely  this  passionate  pursuit  of  wealth 
becomes  soul-absorbing,  blinding  the  eyes,  paralyzing  the  higher 
powers,  blunting  the  senseof  honor,  a veritable  disease  and  insanity, 
without  compensating  reward  and  without  worthy  goal ! And  how 
almost  certainly  must  children  be  sacriflced  in  the  process  ! How 
doubtful  a good  is  even  Marshall  Field’s  bequest — clean  as  it 
maybe— to  his  two  grandchildren.  With  every  opportunity  for  easy 
self-indulgence,  almo.st  deprived  of  a goal,  unless  they  can  rise  to 
the  very  highest — they  need  the  severest  training,  the  severest  self- 
discipline,  as  for  a king’s  task;  and  they  are  little  likely  to  get 
either.  For  if  the  end  of  this  gigantic  fortune  is  to  be  for  an  in- 
stant worth  while,  they  must  rise  to  a greater  power  than  that  of 
their  grandfather,  learning  not  only  the  self-control  that  can  pile 
ollar  on  dollar,  but  that  mightier  self-mastery  of  high  service  that 
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can  learn  how  to  spend  that  fortune  for  setting  forward  the  race. 
For  the  mere  accumulation  of  wealth,  let  us  clearly  understand,  is 
no  worth goal,  and  is  idler  than  a squirrel’s  hoarding. 

The  American  nation  has  its  external  dangers,  no  doubt.  But 
I am  not  able  to  question  that  the  greatest  danger  of  the  American 
people  is  not  immigration,  nor  foreign  populations,  nor  the  growth 
of  cities,  nor  socialism,  but  its  own  inner  spirit.  The  greatest  dan- 
ger of  the  American  people,  we  may  be  sure,  is  the  danger  of  ‘ ‘ the 
great  refusal,”  the  peril  of  the  lower  attainment,  the  intoxication 
with  our  own  material  wealth  and  power  and  leadership. 

We  are  everywhere  building ‘‘ greater  barn,=,”  and  forgetting 
our  life;  forgetting  the  intolerable  iron}'  of  the  voice  that  shall  yet 
be  borne  in  upon  us,  ‘‘  Thou  fool  !’’  Prodigious  material  prosperity 
is  with  u.s — prodigious  enough  to  blind  and  smother  all.  It  is  not 
strange  that  we  are  a little  dizzy-headed.  But  its  challenge  is  un- 
mistakable. We  cannot  evade  it.  Can  we  stand  it  ? Or  must  we 
be  drowned  by  it?  Can  we  save  our  lives?  Are  we  great  enough, 
as  a nation,  to  make  the  material  means  only,  to  use  it  for  high 
service  ? Only  ideals  and  enterprises  great  enough  and  spiritual 
enough  to  dominate  these  gigantic  material  interests  can  save  us 
here.  We  have  no  choice.  As  a nation,  as  a college,  as  individ- 
uals, we  must  choose  life  with  Christ,  or  make  ‘‘the  great  refusal.’  ’ 

But  the  peril  of  the  lower  attainment  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
pursuit  of  wealth  alone.  And  in  his  record  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus, 
Mark  puts  side  by  side  with  the  perilsof  wealth,  theperils  of  a false 
love,  and  the  perils  of  ambition.  For  ‘‘the  great  refusal”  is 
nowhere  refusal  to  refuse  something  else,  refusal  to  cut  off,  to  give 
up  something  of  life— as  the  call  of  religion  is  so  commonly  con- 
ceived. Rather,  it  is  ‘‘the  great  refusal’'  just  because  it  is  refusal 
of  the  highest  good,  the  refusal  of  life,  of  service,  of  Christ’s  own 
glory.  Subordinating  the  lower  good  is  no  end  in  itself;  it  is  only 
the  means  to  making  the  highest  domiuant.  Christ's  method,  there- 
fore, is  nowhere  a merely  negative  cutting  off,  but  the  method  of 
life,  of  growth,  of  positive  heroic  achievement. 
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II.  In  his  teaching  concerning  divorce,  thus,  Christ  seeks  to 
raise  the  whole  conception  of  marriage  to  a higher  plane.  To  him, 
jiiarriage  meant  infinite!}^  more  than  to  the  Pharisees,  with  their  loose 
ideas  of  divorce,  more  than  to  us  Americans,  with  our  shameful 
record  here,  also  of  practical  trading  in  husbands  and  wives.  We 
need,  as  a nation,  to  hear  and  to  heed  Charles  Wagner’s  protest: 
“ All  of  us  have  need  to  regain  respect  for  love;”  and  Tenny- 
son’s indignant  witness  : ‘‘I  would  pluck  my  hand  from  a man 

even  if  he  were  my  greatest  hero,  or  dearest  friend,  if  he  wronged  a 
woman  or  told  her  a lie  and  Ruskin’s  clear  judgment : “Every 

virtue  of  the  higher  phases  of  manly  character  begins  in  this  ; in 
truth  and  modesty  before  the  face  of  all  maidens ; in  truth  and  pity 
or  truth  and  reverence  to  all  womanhood.” 

We  need  to  come  up  to  the  high  call  of  Christ’s  thought  of 
marriage.  And  when  Christ  thought  of  marriage,  he  thought  of  an 
unselfish,  reverent  love,  that  made  it  forever  impossible  for  a man  to 
treat  a wife  as  a thing,  as  property  to  be  kept  or  bartered  at  will. 
He  thought  of  a deep  and  sacred  and  lasting  community  of  soul  with 
soul.  He  thought  of  marriage  as  no  mere  compact  of  two  individuals, 
dissoluble  on  any  caprice,  but  as  a solemn  covenant  with  society  and 
with  God,  fraught  with  interests  precious  beyond  all  estimate.  And 
so  he  must  say:  “ What  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not  man 

put  asunder.”  Christ  does  not  chide  men  that  they  love  too  much, 
but  that  they  love  too  little.  His  appeal  is  an  appeal  to  rise  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  most  intimate  of  human  relationships.  He  sees 
in  marriage,  physically  based  though  it  is,  the  possibility  of  a high 
friendship  that  can  steadily  transcend  the  physical,  and  last  beyond 
it.  In  effect  he  says,  ‘ Do  not  throw  away  the  best  and  most 
sacred  thing  in  life  for  a passing  desire.  Do  not  make  impossible 
the  sweetest  and  highest,  that  shall  grow  with  your  growth,  deep- 
ening as  your  life  deepens,  a love  beyond  all  aging,  of  eternal  quality 
knit  up  indissolubly  with  all  that  is  best  in  you.’ 

It  is  such  a love  that  Mrs.  Browning  has  w’orthily  conceived  : 
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‘ ‘ How  do  I love  thee  ? Let  me  count  the  ways. 

I love  thee  to  the  depth  and  breadth  and  height 
My  soul  can  reach,  when  feeling  out  of  sight 
For  the  ends  of  Being  and  ideal  Grace. 

I love  to  the  level  of  every  day’s 
Most  quiet  need,  by  sun  and  candlelight. 

I love  thee  freely,  as  men  strive  for  Right ; 

I love  thee  purely,  as  they  turn  from  Praise; 

I love  thee  with  the  passion  put  to  use 

In  my  old  griefs,  and  with  my  childhood’s  faith; 

I love  thee  with  a love  I seemed  to  lose 

With  my  lost  saints — I love  thee  with  the  breath. 

Smiles,  tears,  of  all  my  life  ! — and,  if  God  choose, 

I shall  but  love  thee  better  after  death.” 

Here,  too,  is  to  be  found  the  peril  of  the  lower  attainment, — of 
‘‘the  great  refusal,”  that  cannot  discern  under  the  demand  for 
seeming  self-denial  the  call  to  larger  life.  How  desperately  have 
men  sought  what  they  call  freedom  here  and  found  only  slavery, 
and  fought  as  slavery  the  highest  freedom. 

III.  And  amtition,  too,  has  its  peril  of  the  lower  attainment. 
The  two  disciples  who  came  seeking  for  themselves  the  chief  places  in 
Christ’s  kingdom,  are  met  with  his  sobering,  chilling  challenge, 
‘‘  Ye  know  not  what  ye  ask.  Are  ye  able  to  drink  the  cup  that  I 
drink,  or  to  be  baptised  with  the  baptism  that  I am  baptised  with?” 
You  are  very  ambitious.  Is  your  ambition  great  enough?  Do  you 
really  aspire  to  .sacrificial  service  ? They  make,  it  is  true,  the  high- 
est prayer,  ‘‘  Grant  unto  us  that  we  may  sit,  one  on  thy  right  hand 
and  one  on  thy  left  hand,  in  thy  glory.”  But  they  do  not  highly 
mean  it.  For  they  have  no  desire  to  share  Christ’s  real  glory. 

It  is  the  picture  of  all  ambitious  self-seeking,  always  miscon- 
ceiving true  greatness.  We  find  it  hard  to  rid  ourselves  of  the 
notion  that  glory  lies  in  conspicuousness,  and  is  measured  by  large 
financial  returns.  We  easily  persuade  ourselves  that  the  more  con- 
spicuous and  the  better  rewarded  placets  the  place  of  greater  service. 
And  yet  so  judging,  one  may  have  given  up  the  larger  service  and 
taken  the  poorer  opportunity.  Pie  may  have  given  up  his  own 
highest  growth  and  consented  to  do  the  cheaper  kind  of  work. 
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thinner,  less  quickening,  dealing  more  with  externals  and  organiza- 
tion and  less  with  personal  life,  serving  men  in  less  vital  ways,  and 
giving  less  of  his  own  best  life.  For  the  peril  of  ambition  is  like 
the  peril  of  riches,  everywhere  challenging  you  wdth  the  question  in 
the  midst  of  it.  Can  you  save  your  life  ? Can  you  keep  deep  the 
zest  of  work  ? Can  you  keep  unselfish  love  in  yourself  and  others  ? 
Can  you  keep  taking  in  great  draughts  of  life,  knowing  how  to  take 
time  to  be  alone  and  to  “be  silent  unto  God?” 

The  peril  of  the  driven,  conspicuous  life  is  great,  for  it  is  likely 
to  find  all  too  little  leisure  or  desire  to  think,  or  to  pray,  or  to  live 
deeply, — to  make  sure  that  it  has  a worthy  self  to  give.  Can  you 
stand  it?  If  God  lays  it  on  you,  you  must  bow  under  it,  and  go 
humbly  forward  in  deep  sense  of  the  need  of  God.  But  “seekest 
thou  great  things  for  thy.self?  Seek  them  not.”  Such  places  may 
give  great  opportunity,  in  the  chance  to  secure  the  control  of  great 
ideals  in  wider  spheres.  But  they  have  this  opportunity  only  for 
the  man  who  can  withstand  the  “ devastator  of  the  day,”  who  is 
making  steady,  earnest  fight  for  time  to  grow,  to  be  his  best  self  ; 
who  is  really  drinking  Christ’s  cup  and  receiving  Christ’s  baptism, 
entering  with  each  step  more  fully  into  his  spirit.  And  we  are  just 
so  far  saved,  we  have  just  so  far  learned  the  lesson  of  life,  we  have 
just  so  far  reached  the  end  of  our  being,  as  we  have  learned  to  drink 
of  Christ’s  cup  and  to  enter  into  his  baptism  of  self-sacrificing 
service;  to  turn  from  this  is  the  great  refusal,  the  losing  of  one’s 
life.  For  the  only  road  of  deliverance  from  the  glamor  and  corro- 
sive pow'er  of  the  selfish  ambition  is  the  still  mightier  power  of  the 
glory  of  unselfish  ambitions,  wide  as  the  kingdom  of  God. 

‘ ‘ Sure  I must  fight  if  I would  reign ; 

Increase  my  courage.  Lord  ! 

I’ll  bear  the  toil,  endure  the  pain. 

Supported  by  thy  word.” 

And  the  peril  here,  too,  to  be  feared  above  all,  is  “ the  great 
refusal,”  the  peril  of  the  lower  attainment,  the  danger  that  the 
meaner  and  smaller  ambitions  may  thwart  the  greater. 
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He  has  dealt  very  superficially  with  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  who 
has  failed  to  find  in  it  the  simple,  calm  insistence,  in  the  face,  ap- 
parently, of  certain  and  absolute  defeat,  upon  the  sole  omnipotence 
of  self-sacrificing  love  as  the  law  of  life  and  the  way  to  glory.  It 
is  Christ’s  central,  fundamental,  revolutionary,  distinctive  princi- 
ple, of  which  the  plain  historical  results  of  his  own  cross  and  the 
very  partial  practice  of  his  teaching  are  the  proof.  The  future  be- 
longs ” to  the  Lamb  that  hath  been  slain.”  Have  men  ever  really 
taken  it  in  ? Do  we  really  believe  that  now  and  forever,  for  self  and 
for  others,  for  character  and  influence  and  happiness,  for  this  world 
and  for  the  next,  the  one  great  supreme  condition  of  greatness, 
under  a self-sacrificing  God,  is  service — self-giving?  Here  lies  the 

only  God-like  life,  the  only  way  to  glory. 

Memben  of  the  Gradtiating  Class:  — 

It  is  fitting  that  my  final  word  to  you  should  be  this  personal 
one  on  these  highest  themes.  Standing  here  together  with  you  in 
this  last  hour  of  my  personal  instruction,  I sum  up  all  my  desires 
for  you  in  the  single  prayer,  that  you  may  be  kept  from  the  peril  of 
the  lower  attainment.  I do  not  much  fear  that  you  will  be  swept 
into  out-breaking  evil;  I do  fear  that  you  will  fall  under  the  spell 
of  the  lesser  goods.  I am  not  anxious  concerning  your  success,  as 
men  count  success ; I a7Ji  anxious  lest  the  smaller  success  jeopar- 
dise the  greater.  I do  not  expect  you  to  prove  arrant  cowards  ; but 
I dread  for  you  that  subtler  cowardice  that  cannot  choose  large- 
ness of  life  in  the  guise  of  self-denial.  I would  not  keep  you  from 
all  sorrow,  if  I could,  for  that  were  to  shut  you  out  of  life  itself ; 
but  I would  save  you  from  the  sorrow  of  high  aspiration  defeated 
by  ‘‘  great  possessions” — the  deep  and  abiding  sorrow  of  “ the  great 
refusal.”  I could  covet  for  you  the  vision  of  a// life’s  values;  but 
though  your  eyes  be  holden  to  every  lesser  value,  may  they  not  fail 
to  .see  ” the  King  in  his  beauty,  and  the  land  that  is  very  far  off,” 
the  vision  of  ‘‘the  life  that  is  life  indeed.”  I expect  from  you  great 
convictions  along  many  lines  ; but  underlying  them  all  may  there 
be  the  conviction  of  convictions,  that  if  God  is  such  a God  at  all  as 
Christ  revealed;  then  plainly  the  hard  testis  ahcays  a call  to  life,  the 
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demand  for  service  and  sacrifice,  ahvaj's  an  invitation  to  share  the 
life  of  God  himself  in  his  highest  glory  and  blessedness. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  your  privilege  to  enter  ac- 
tive life  in  a new  period  of  the  world  when  new  standards  are  al- 
ready set  up.  Under  these  new  standards,  you  may  count  upon 
it,  the  tribute  of  greatness  is  increasingly  certain  to  be  denied 
to  the  man  who  has  not  mastered  his  own  flesh,  who  has  not  mastered 
his  possessions,  who  has  not  mastered  his  selfish  ambitions.  Steadily 
there  is  being  pressed  home  upon  men  the  imperative  demand  for 
reverent  personal  relations  everywhere  ; steadily  is  growing  the  con- 
viction that  the  man  whose  income  surpasses  the  service  he  renders 
is  not  to  be  envied,  for  he  has  not  earned  what  he  has,  and  an  un- 
earned “ special  privilege”  is  not  an  honor  but  a disgrace  ; steadily 
upon  even  the  selfishly  ambitious  is  borne  in  the  persuasion  that 
‘‘Whosoever  would  be  first  among  you  shall  be  a servant  of  all.” 

And  within  your  lifetime,  I confidently  expect  that  the  same 
great  powers  that  are  now  employed  so  largely  in  the  building  up 
of  private  fortunes  and  of  selfish  ambitions  will  be  dedicated  far 
more  generally  to  transcendent  public  service  and  to  the  world-wide 
interests  of  the  coming  civilization  of  brotherly  men.  In  the  bring- 
ing on  of  that  new  and  better  time,  when  love  and  wealth  and  am- 
bition shall  take  on  their  true  honor,  because  they  have  risen  to  their 
highest  possibilities,  may  you  each  have  a share. 

We  ask  for  life  ; God  answers  with  larger  life  ; may  he  save  us 
all  from  ‘‘  the  great  refusal.”  ‘‘  He  asked  life  of  thee,  thou  gavest 
it  him  even  length  of  days  forever  and  ever.” 
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COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  * 


By  Professor  George  Herbert  Palmer,  LL.  D.,  of  Harvard 

University. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : and  especially  Members  of  the  Graduating 

Class  : 

Instead  of  delivering  you  an  oration  today,  I propose  to  tell  you 
a story  ; for  I am  very  anxious  that  you  should  carry  away  what  I 
say.  Anxious,  I say,  because,  though  I have  seen  thirty-five  suc- 
cessive classes  pass  away  from  m3'  own  college  doors,  I never  fail  to 
be  thrilled  on  seeing  this  group  of  departing  students.  For  four 
years  this  group  have  gathered  together  in  a common  occupation,  in 
common  interests,  in  common  friendships,  and  all  widely  unlike 
those  that  obtain  in  the  world  without.  And  now,  at  an  arbitrary 
date,  they  leave  all  this  and  venture  forth  into  the  unknown.  We 
who  have  watched  them  going  forth  again  and  againsa}'  to  ourselves. 
And  are  they  to  be  successful?  Is  life  for  them  to  be  fortunate? 
Often  I find  myself  disappointed.  Those  \'oung  men  in  whom  I 
have  had  high  hopes  come  back  to  me  commonplace.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  about  them,  nothing  especially  right.  While  again 
and  again  those  whom  I have  somewhat  overlooked,  and  have 
thought  of  them  as  but  ordinary,  prove  themselves  extraordinary. 
It  has  seemed  to  me  that  these  great  differences  largely  arise  ac- 
cording as  those  who  are  thus  going  forth  understand  what  con- 
stitute the  elements  of  life.  As  I understand  it,  there  seem  to  me 
four  certain  types  of  life,  ordinarily  somewhat  successive,  and  yet 
each  having  its  own  special  consequence,  any  one  of  which  omitted, 
damages  all  the  rest  of  the  life,  any  one  of  which  clearly  understood 
and  practiced,  gives  strength  to  all  the  rest.  It  is  to  these  neces- 
sary factors  of  a fortunate  life  to  which  I wish  to  turn  your  atten- 
tion today.  But  I hate  abstractions  — generalities — those  things  that 

*Thii  addrei*  was  taken  atenotfraphically  and  ia  published  with  the  author's  consent  without 
his  revision. 
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are  apt  to  fly  about  on  Coniiuencement  Daj';  and  instead,  there- 
fore, of  dealing  in  these,  I wondered  if  I could  not  find  a thoroughly 
fortunate  life  and  describe  that,  to  show  you  how  it  successively 
passed  through  these  four  stages.  As  I turned  the  matter  over  trying 
to  find  such  a life,  I could  think  of  only  one  that  I had  known 
elaborately — and  of  course  it  was  necessary  that  I should  know  it 
through  and  through  in  order  to  describe  it  with  justice.  And  I 
thought  that  possibly  that  life  also  might  be  the  more  suitable  for 
me  to  take  because  I imagine  that  many  of  you  might  have  heard 
the  name— might  even  have  had  some  slight  acquaintance — might, 
therefore,  be  quickened  with  your  own  curiosity.  I want,  there- 
fore, to  report  to  you  somewhat  in  detail  the  fortunate  life  of  Alice 
Freeman  Palmer — the  most  fortunate  life  that  it  has  been  my  lot  to 
carefully  study.  I give  it  to  you  not  merely  in  a biographic  way  ; 

I give  it  to  you  as  a typical  life.  For  to  my  mind  the  story  of  that 
life  is  a typical  life.  There  was  nothing  in  it  that  could  not  be  in 
the  lives  of  every  one  of  us.  It  was  an  essentially  typical  life. 

When  I come,  then,  to  separate  out  the  sections  into  which,  as 
I said,  it  seems  to  me  every  life  must  fall,  the  first  of  them  is  obvi- 
ously the  family  life.  And  I wonder  whether  it  has  occurred  to 
you  that  when  we  begin  our  existence  we  are  not  quite  ourselves  ? 
We  often  speak  as  if  each  of  us  was  a single  individual,  stood  soli- 
tary, existed  for  himself,  had  his  own  personal  being.  But  when 
you  come  to  think  of  it,  you  see  nothing  of  this  sort  is  true.  The 
smallest  personality  whom  you  can  conceive  is  three-fold — father, 
mother  and  child.  No  one  of  us  starts  as  a single  being.  He  starts 
as  a member  only,  a part.  There  is  nothing  bu:  a piece  of  him  to 
begin  with.  It  is  therefore  of  extreme  consequence,  if  a life  is  to 
be  a fortunate  life,  that  that  family  of  which  he  is  but  a part  shall 
be  a noble  family,  that  he  shall  come  of  high  ancestry,  of  large  des- 
cent. That  was  true  of  Mrs.  Palmer — singularly  true.  For  though 
on  both  sides,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  none  of  her  ancestors  had  ever 
figured  in  the  newspapers,  none  of  them  had  ever  had  any  consider- 
able wealth,  any  large  learning,  they  came  of  that  stock  which 
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makes  the  glory  of  America — the  common  folk,  those  who  pride 
themselves  on  character  and  diligent  work,  who  have  understood 
every  day’s  duty,  and  have  always  fulfilled  it,  those  on  whom  the 
neighbors  can  depend,  who  are  entirely  willing  to  be  overlooked  in 
the  public  interest.  That  was  the  stock  of  w'hich  she  came.  Her 
grandfather  had  migrated  out  from  Connecticut  into  the  wilds  of 
Central  New  York  and  established  himself  there  in  a small  village 
not  far  from  Binghamton.  It  was  there  that  she  was  born,  a farmer’s 
daughter  ; her  mother  only  eighteen  years  older  than  herself  ; her 
grandmother  a teacher  for  ten  years,  her  mother  having  taught  also 
a year  or  two  before  she  married.  This  is  the  wholesome,  sound, 
and  noble  stock  from  which  she  came.  As  you  look  over  your  own 
cases  and  compare  yourselves,  have  you  not  the  same  pride?  I be- 
lieve it.  For  these  parents  of  yours  have  been  wdse  enough  to  send 
you  to  Oberlin  College.  Here,  therefore,  she  wms  fortunate  in  her 
birth.  And  it  is  a good  many  years  before  one  comes  to  one’s  self  in 
the  family.  His  life  for  many  years  must  only  express  the  family 
life.  That  was  her  case.  The  family  was  very  poor.  All  work 
must  be  done  by  the  household  itself.  By  the  time  she  was  five, 
there  were  four  children  and  no  money.  It  was  thus,  therefore, 
that  she  was  trained  from  childhood  to  guard  others  ; to  study  their 
needs.  Her  own  little  needs  could  hardly  attract  attention.  She 
was  to  wa.sh  the  dishes.  She  was  to  brush  the  hair  of  the  other 
children.  She  was  to  take  them  to  school.  She  was,  in  short,  to 
be  superintendent  while  needing  care  herself.  I hope  many  of  you 
have  had  this  admirable  training.  If  we  speak  of  the  matter  merely 
from  the  i^oint  of  culture,  I can  liardl}'  imagine  more  favorable  cir- 
cumstances than  in  a household  where  duties  are  all  divided.  Those 
whom  I pity  are  those  who  have  never  known  what  a day’s  work 
was,  those  who  are  dci)endent  upon  others,  never  bringing  out  their 
powers  to  the  full. 

But,  one  may  easily  say,  such  a household  lends  itself  to  nar- 
row views.  The  wdde  view  is  not  po.ssible  here.  The  daily  need 
is  so  pressing  that  one  cannot  guide  one’s. self  much  by  ideals.  That 
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was  not  the  case  in  this  household.  Both  father  and  mother  were 
ambitious.  All  were  ambitious — ambitious  for  large  service.  The 
father  was  one  of  singular  kindness,  always  watching  his  neigh- 
bors’ needs,  and  by  degrees  found  that  more  and  more  he  was  in- 
clined to  medicine.  He  wished  that  he  had  had  a medical  training,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  more  largely  serviceable.  The  heroic  mother, 
with  five  children  on  her  hands,  urged  him  to  leave  home  to  go  to 
Albany  and  spend  two  years  there  in  a medical  school.  And  this  was 
actual!}'  done  when  Mrs.  Palmer  was  between  seven  and  nine  years 
of  age.  Of  course  the  caresin  the  family  were  doubled,  butdoubled 
in  a splendid  cause.  All  this  new  hardship  was  delightful,  for  it 
was  to  be  accomplished  in  order  to  make  the  father  strong,  and 
through  him  to  acquire  a wider  career  of  usefulness.  He  came 
home  well  fitted  for  his  work,  and  then  a move  was  made  from  the 
little  village — hardly  a village,  only  a few  scattered  houses.  The 
farm  was  sold,  and  into  the  neighboring  larger  town  of  Windsor  the 
family  removed,  and  there  practicewas  begun.  Mrs.  Palmer  for 
the  first  time  began  to  have  the  advantage  of  education.  When 
she  was  nine,  she  was  sent  to  what  we  would  now  call  a high  school 
— Windsor  Academy.  Up  to  this  time  it  was  only  in  the  country 
school  that  she  had  had  her  training.  But  now,  for  several  years, 
she  had  the  advantage  of  this  excellent  discipline,  andgat  once  there 
began  that  second  period  to  which  I want  to  direct  your  attention, 
when  one  begins  to  feel  one’s  own  work.  Yes,  I am 
a member  of  the  family,  but  I am  I.  That  is  the  great 
consciousness  that  comes  to  us  as  we  grow.  We  do  not  cease 
to  recognize  our  duties  to  the  family,  but  we  also  begin  to  see  that 

we  have  duties  to  ourselves ; that  we  are  worth  something or 

should  be  worth  something ; that  self  culture  becomes  anjimport- 
an:  task  for  us,  something  that  must  be  diligently  pursued.  In 
Mrs.  Palmer’s  case,  this  consciousness  came  when  she  joined  the 
church,  at  fourteen  years  of  age.  In  .such  anevent'as  this  the  young 
life  steps  forward  and  says,  I make  a decision.  I have  a way  in 
which  I am  going  to  view  the  world  hereafter.  I stand  face  to  face 
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with  God  and  he  regards  me  as  his  child.  I have  more  than  earthly 
parents.  It  is  indeed  a heroic  moment  to  any  of  us.  It  is  the  be- 
gining  of  devout  self-culture.  So  it  was  to  her,  aided  largely  by 
that  which  has  aided  many  of  you.  There  came  to  this  country 
academy  a graduate  of  one  of  the  small  colleges.  He  brought  into 
that  little  school  college  influence,  college  ideas.  This  ambitious 
young  girl  had  already  begun  to  find  that  in  books  many  of  her  needs 
were  supplied,  and  as  she  questioned  him  and  received  his  wider 
training,  she  began  to  think  of  going  to  college  herself.  No  one  had 
gone  to  college  from  those  parts.  It  was  not  the  habit  at  that  time  for 
a girl  to  go  to  college,  but  she  dreamed  of  this  possibility.  Speaking 
to  her  father  about  it,  he  said,  “ I am  afraid  it  is  impossible.  There 
is  only  one  son  ; he  must  be  the  stay  of  the  family  ; he  must  there- 
fore have  the  very  best  training.  We  must  send  him  to  college, 
and  certainly  there  are  no  more  resources  than  could  supply  one 
there.”  ” Yes,”  she  answered,  “ but  I am  older  than  he,  and  if  I 
go  to  college  I will  promise  that  he  shall  go.”  Accordingly  to  col- 
lege she  went  in  1872.  Looking  over  the  colleges  of  the  country 
that  admitted  women,  Michigan  was  the  largest.  It  seemed  hardly 
possible  that  she  should  be  able  to  enter  there  prepared  in  this  im- 
perfect fashion,  but  at  the  same  time  that  w'as  her  strong  desire. 
Accordingly,  in  1872  she  set  out  for  Michigan.  She  failed  111  the 
examination.  She  had  not  had  the  proper  training.  But  Presi- 
dent Angell’s  attention  was  directed  upon  her.  With  that  accurate 
eye  which  he  has  long  trained  to  discern  power,  he  said  to  the  ex- 
aminers : ‘‘Though  this  girl  has  technically  failed,  admit  her  on 

my  word  for  three  months  and  give  her  a trial.”  That  was  done. 
By  the  end  of  the  three  months  she  had  well  assured  her  standing ; 
though  of  course,  throughout  that  year  a very  large  burden  of  work 
was  upon  her,  owing  to  past  deficiencies. 

But  now  began  a singularly  glad  period  for  her,  as  it  has  been 
with  you.  It  is  a striking  circumstance  that  the  period  of  learning 
the  world  over  is  the  period  of  romance.  It  is  a period  in  which  we 
seem  to  find  all  things  possible,  in  which  the  hard  severities  of  the 
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world  for  the  moment  lift.  We  live  almost  in  a dream  world.  Every 
day,  ever3"  circumstance  ministers  to  our  joy.  We  are  learning  how 
to  make  acquaintances  with  others.  We  are  learning  how  to  play — 
those  of  us  who  have  spent  our  early  years  in  work.  We  are  learn- 
ing what  sweet  communion  with  others  is.  We  are  learning  how  to 
fashion  our  own  ideals  and  have  them  criticised  by  others.  We  are 
entering  into  the  heritage  of  the  w'orld.  All  that  is  most  precious 
in  the  past  and  has  been  thought  worth  locking  up  in  these  caskets 
that  they  call  books — all  these  are  placed  at  our  disposal.  And  we 
have  these  wise  guides,  the  college  teachers  to  lead  us  not  only  to 
comprehend  these  things,  but  to  understand  how  deep  is  their  hu- 
man import.  O,  what  a glad  time  it  is  ! How  strange  would  be 
the  young  man  or  woman  going  through  these  college  years  who 
should  not  say  they  are  happy  years  ! Did  you  ever  see  a human 
being  who  had  gone  to  college  and  regretted  it? 

A few  years  ago  one  of  my  old  students  came  back  to  the  old 
college.  I met  him  on  the  street.  He  had  been  out  about  ten 
3’ears.  I remembered  him  as  he  was  in  his  college  days.  He  was 
a lumpish  sort  of  person,  of  no  particular  intellect.  And  I said  to 
him,  “ Well,  you  didn’t  get  a great  deal  out  of  college.  Think  it 
was  worth  while  to  go?”  To  which  he  replied,  ‘‘  No,  I suppose  I 
did  not  get  all  I could  have  out  of  my  college  life.  I got  my  de- 
gree. I never  disgraced  myself,  I never  got  into  any  vice — I just 
got  through.  But  I would  not  take$25,ooo  for  that  college  career.” 
‘‘  Why,”  said  I,  ‘‘  you  mean  to  say  that  you  made  so  many  admir- 
able acquaintances?”  “No,”  I did  do  that,  but  that  was  not  all,  I 
was  naturally  one  who  would  not  have  had  much  intellectual  inter- 
est, and  if  I had  grown  up  at  home,  having  more  or  less  money,  I 
should  have  remained  a stupid  for  life.  But  going  there,  I at  least 
comprehended— apprehended— what  the  intellectual  life  is.  And  I 
had  a splendid  time  at  it.  And  I remember  one  course  that  fairly 
shook  me.  There  was  a course  in  history.  I had  not  understood 
what  history  meant  before,  but  I got  under  that  man  and  saw  hu- 
man life  evolving,  and  it  has  made  all  of  human  life  more  interestinof 
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to  me  ever  since.”  This  is  a particular  experience.  Here  a man 
finds  himself  in  the  study  of  other  things.  And  just  so  did  she. 
She  threw  herself  with  the  utmost  eagerness  into  all  the  college 
life.  Before,  as  I pointed  out  to  you,  she  had  hardly  known  her- 
self. Her  work  was  tied  in  with  the  family.  Every  day  was  a day 
of  toil.  She  had  never  had  life  for  herself.  And  now,  in  college, 
just  as  fully  all  these  riches  were  before  her.  She  expanded  under 
it.  Beautiful,  vivacious,  with  interests  in  every  direction.  At- 
tracted by  the  athletic  interests,  the  intellectual  interests,  the  social 
intere.sts — she  drew  from  the  wealth  of  the  college  on  every  side. 
And  yet,  I dare  say  she  tasted  the  sweets  of  that  college  life  the 
more  because  it  was  always  uncertain  how  long  she  could  have 
them. 

I was  looking  over  some  of  her  letters  a while  ago,  and  came 
upon  one  so  descriptive  of  the  life  of  many  a college  student,  that  I 
brought  it  with  me  to  read  to  you  to-da}'.  It  certainly  is  a pathetic 
picture  of  the  way  in  which  many  a college  student  is  at  work.  It 
was  written  at  the  close  of  her  sophomore  year. 

‘T  received  all  the  letters  which  you  mention.  But  I have  re- 
ceived only  $i6  in  money.  Perhaps  you  have  sent  more,  and  I may 
have  made  some  mistake;  but  I don't  think  I have.  Never  mind. 

I will  pay  it  all  back  some  time.  I ought  to  settle  my 

accounts  here  as  soon  as  possible.  If  papa  can  send  me  money  to 
pay  my  bills,  I shall  be  very  glad.  Provisions  are  high,  as  usual, 
in  the  Spring.  I have  been  just  as  economical  as  poj^sible  all  the 
year,  but  of  course  the  money  that  you  have  been  able  to  spare  has 
not  been  sufficient.  We  have  to  burn  a good  deal  of  wood,  as  it  has 
been  and  still  is  quite  cold,  and  my  bill  will  be  a little  over  $12. 
I had  to  get  a pair  of  shoes.  You  know  I had  only  a cheap  pair  of 
cloth  ones  when  I came,  and  they  would  not  do  for  the  cold 

weather I am  wearing  my  old  hat.  I just  got  two  yards 

of  black  ribbon  to  freshen  it  up  a bit,  and  trimmed  it  my.self.  . . . 

...  I got  nothing  I could  do  without;  Init  you  know  1 have  to  be 

dre.ssed  pretty  well  here The  most  of  the  money  you  sent 

me  has  been  paid  for  board.  If  you  can  help  me  through  this  year, 
I will  try  as  best  I can  to  take  up  the  duties  of  the  next.  It  is  all 
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right.  Still,  I believe  that  God  only  helps  tho.se  who  help  them- 
selves, and  I .shall  try  and  do  my  part,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  and  I 

fully  expect  that  He  will  do  the  rest So  I am  waiting  and 

trusting  and  working.  Do  not  be  troubled,  or  let  any  of  the  rest  be 
so.  Why  should  you,  when  He  has  said,  “Seek  ye  first  the  King- 
dom of  God  and  all  things  shall  be  added  unto  you?’’  Meanwhile 
I am  planning  and  thinking,  and  if  it  amounts  to  anything  I shall 
report.  You  must  excuse  me  for  writing  in  such  unpardonable 
haste.  I’m  tired  and  must  stop  now,  as  I have  to  get  a lesson  in 
Rhetoric  which  covers  thirty  pages  for  8 o’  clock  tomorrow,  which  I 
have  not  yet  begun.  You  see  my  life  in  these  days  is  full.  I try 
to  do  just  as  much  every  day  as  I would  if  it  were  my  last  in  college, 
because  you  know  I cannot  tell.  I suppose  I’ll  soon  be  there  my- 
self again  and  you’ll  see  your  tired  child.’’ 

That  I understand  to  be  a typical  college  letter.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  sort  of  heroism — this  sort  of  pathetic  and  almost  ludi- 
crous heroism— is  going  on  all  through  the  country,  and  I am  de- 
lighted to  think  that  it  is.  Our  boys  and  girls  in  our  colleges  are 
sacrificing  for  their  education.  Just  as  this  period  i.s — and  no  period 
in  life  is  so  generally  joyous,  it  is,  fortunately,  a period  of  struggle. 
I can  hardly  count  that  college  course  to  have  been  a fortunate  one 
into  which  such  anxieties,  such  self -exertions  are  not  pressing. 
But  iu  her  case,  this  went,  perhaps,  somewhat  to  an  extreme.  For 
the  next  year,  coming  back  in  her  junior  year  all  glad  and  gay — 
and  how  gay  I very  w'ell  know,  for  I came  across  a photograph  of 
her  the  other  day,  taken  in  the  beginning  of  her  junior  year.  And 
what  a contrast  it  was  to  the  photograph  of  her  as  .she  entered  col- 
lege! There  in  that  entering  photograph  was  the  anxious  face, 
recognizing  that  something  splendid  was  ahead,  but  half  terrified  in 
moving  toward  it,  uncertain  whether  she  would  be  well  received  or 
not.  And  here  in  this  junior  photograph  was  the  expression  of 
triumph,  of  satisfaction.  Yes;  it  was  all  she  had  dreamed  of,  and 
it  was  hers.  She  was  a social  favorite.  Everything  was  moving 
comfortably.  But  in  the  middle  of  that  junior  year  she  received 
word  that  the  family  affairs — which  had  been  going  from  bad  to 
worse — had,  through  unwise  dependence  on  an  untrustworthy  per- 
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son,  become  utterlj-  bankrupt.  Everything  had  gone.  Her  decis- 
ion was  instantly  taken.  She  severed  her  connection  with  the 
University.  She  went  out  into  a little  country  school.  There  she 
worked  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  gaining  the  few  hundred  dollars 
that  were  necessary  to  put  the  family  once  more  on  their  feet,  and 
then  returned  to  the  University  for  her  senior  year.  During  that 
senior  year  she  had  most  of  her  junior  study  to  carry,  so  that  she 
had  twenty  hours  of  recitation  work  that  year.  But  she  went 
through  it  not  only  with  courage  and  satisfaction  to  herself,  but 
with  high  standing.  So  that  when  at  Commencement  time  one  of 
the  girls  was  to  be  chosen  to  speak  at  Commencement — the  first 
time  it  occurred — she  was  the  one  selected,  and  in  addition  to  the 
rest  of  her  work,  had  the  Commencement  part. 

Such  was  her  second  period  which  you  also  are  just  finishing. 

The  family  period,  I say,  is  the  foundation  period  of  our  life; 
that  in  which  we  are  but  a part  of  others;  and  our  greatest  concern 
should  be  that  we  do  well  our  part.  Then  there  comes  this  period 
to  which  I have  directed  your  attention,  when  you  become  the 
prime  object  of  your  regard.  I dare  say  again  and  again  j-ou  have 
said  to  yourself.  Am  I not  selfish  in  devoting  these  years  to  the  care 
of  myself,  in  making  my  gains,  while  those  at  home  are  suffering  ? 
Certainly,  certainly  you  are.  You  have  no  right  to  be  here  if 
these  gains  are  for  your  exclusive  self.  If  those  gains  are  made  by 
you  in  order  that  you  maj'  help  them  more  largely,  that  you  may 
help  the  world  more  largely;  if  those  gains  are  made  to  pass  through 
you  rather  than  to  stick  in  you,  it  is  the  most  generous  deed  you 
could  do  to  come  to  college. 

But  immediately  after  college  began  that  period  which  lies  just 
before  you— a period  somewhat  forbidding,  a period  from  which  we 
shrink  .sometimes,  a period  for  which  it  is  often  believed  this  college 
life  unfits  us.  For  that  period  of  everyday  life  must  be  predominant- 
ly a period  of  self-sacrifice,  of  devotion,  of  obedience  to  the  calls  of 
others.  Here  you  have  been  listening  to  your  own  call.  Here  you 
have  been  gathering  wealth,  and  it  will  be  your  business  now  to 
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send  it  forth.  And  you  cannot  even  choose  the  way  in  whichjyou 
will  send  it  forth.  You  must  go  where  the  world  has  an  opening. 
And  in  how  few  ways  has  it  an  opening!  A young  friend  of  mine 
wanted  to  go  into  law  the  other  day.  He  wanted  to  find  a place  in 
law.  I gave  him  a card  to  an  eminent  lawyer  in  Boston  and  he 
went  to  him  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  where  there  was  a vacancy 
in  law?  The  lawyer  looked  at  him  in  a.stonishment.  “Vacancy  in 
law!  No,  there  is  no  such  vacauc}'^  anywhere.  It  you  went  down 
to  the  wdiarf  and  looked  into  the  water,  and  wondered  whether 
there  was  a hollow  that  you  could  lie  in,  you  would  find  no  such 
hollow.  You  would  have  to  make  a place  for  }^ourself  by  throwing 
yourself  in.  There  is  not  a place  for  you  in  law.  If  you  want  such 
a place,  3'ou  will  have  to  make  it.’’  You  will  just  have  to  find  that 
out;  and  it  is  a very  dreary  discovery.  People  won’t  pay  you  to  do 
what  you  like  to  do.  They  will  onlj"  give  you  a living  if  j'ou  will 
do  well  what  they  want  done.  Yes,  if  you’ll  do  it  better  than  any- 
body else.  If  you  can  only  do  it  as  well  as  any  one  else,  there  is  a 
ver>’  large  chance  that  j'ou  won’t  do  it  at  all,  because  there  are  a 
great  many  people  in  the  world,  and  thej'  will  be  there  before  you. 
It  is  only  if  you  can  do  something  better  than  anyone  else,  and  be 
acute  in  listening  for  the  call.  But  you  have  got  to  be  at  every- 
body’s beck  and  call.  They  will  under-pay  you,  over- work  yob. 
They  will  not  pay  much  attention  whether  you  do  it  w'ell  or  ill — 
except  this,  that  if  you  do  it  ill  persistently,  they  won’t  think  much 
of  your  precious  self — that  very  thing  that  you  have  been  meditat- 
ing on  so  very  much  during  these  four  years.  You  have  been 
gathering  in  and  counting  younself  of  importance.  You  are  now 
for  a considerable  number  of  years  to  count  3^ourself  of  no  im- 
portance at  all,  and  to  count  everybody  else  as  of  great  importance. 

Now,  it  was  into  this  third  forbidding  period  that  Mrs.  Palmer 
went  forth  from  the  University.  Over-worked,  under-fed,  some- 
what discouraged,  and  yet  having  attained  honor  at  the  University, 
she  took  a place  in  a little  boarding  school  where  onl3'  $300  or  $400 
of  salar3'  could  be  given  her.  But  she  was  told  that  she  could  have 
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a percentage  on  the  profits — profits  which  I believe  never  appeared. 
But  there  she  worked  severely  for  a year,  and  then  a more  difficult 
job  appeared.  There  was  a large  high  school  in  northern  Michigan 
very  important  for  the  University,  from  which  con.siderable  num- 
bers came  to  the  University,  but  which  had  fallen  into  decay  through 
the  fact  that  the  head  master  was  not  quite  competent  to  deal  with 
that  body  of  students.  Somebody  must  be  found  to  come  in  there, 
calling  the  place  a subordinate  one,  but  to  straighten  out  the  tangle 
that  other  hands  had  made.  President  Angell  remembered  this 
little  girl  whom  he  had  drawn  into  the  University  and  sent  for  her, 
and  asked  her  to  go  and  take  charge  of  this  school.  She  was  but 
twenty-one.  There  were  over  one  hundred  students  in  the  school, 
all  in  disorder,  most  of  them  older  than  she — boys  and  girls — an 
inconjpetent  head  master  at  the  top,  to  whom  all  deference  must  be 
given,  and  at  the  same  time  whose  methods  must  be  politel}'  set 
aside.  Into  this  admirable  training  school  she  came.  Fortunate 
you,  if  you  find  anything  so  good  as  this.  I don’t  know  where 
your  powers  would  be  brought  out  faster  than  under  just  such  con- 
ditions as  these.  This  young  girl  took  charge  of  this  school,  where 
a quiet  hour  was  an  exception,  and  within  three  months  everything 
was  in  smooth  running  order,  without  disturbance,  with  no 
prominent  assertion  of  her  authority.  There  was  that  in  her  face 
which  all  gladly  called  master,  and  they  submitted. 

I said,  however,  that  in  this  third  period  you  have  to  be  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  every  need.  You  can  not  shape  your  life  accord- 
ing to  your  desire.  I have  already  said  in  what  a low  condition  her 
family  affairs  at  this  time  were,  and  that  was  not  the  worst  of  it. 
The  most  beautiful  of  the  three  sisters,  the  one  of  largest  promise, 
began  to  show  the  family  weakness,  consumption.  The  climate  in 
central  New  York,  where  they  were,  was  bad,  the  girl  was  sinking, 
the  parents  had  too  little  to  live  on.  Mrs.  Palmer  first  called  to 
Saginaw,  in  northern  Michigan,  her  sister  and  gave  her  a grammar 
school  to  take  charge  of,  and  then,  during  this  first  year,  when  she 
was  just  learning  to  do  this  large  work — she  but  twenty-one — she 
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called  all  the  family  to  Saginaw,  she  and  her  sister,  on  their  com- 
bined salaries  of  $1200  hiring  a house  and  arranging  for  the  care  of 
the  sick  and  carrying  on  their  two  schools  at  the  same  time.  The 
next  year  it  is  true,  honor  turned  in  her  direction.  President 
Angell,  recognizing  the  extraordinary  work  she  was  doing  here,  had 
called  the  attention  of  Mr.  Durant  to  her,  who  was  just  founding 
Wellesley  College,  and  he  offered  her  a professorship  there — a pro- 
fessorship which  she  promptly  refused.  She  had  the  care  of  her 
family,  of  her  sister — these  things  could  not  be  thrown  aside.  She 
had  undertaken  to  build  up  this  school;  that  was  the  first  duty. 
Gains  for  herself  must  be  postponed.  She  went  on  for  two  years  in 
this  arduous  work,  when  this  sister  died,  and  her  own  health  was 
severely  shaken  with  all  this  anxiety  and  all  this  work.  Then  it 
was  that  Mr.  Durant  renewed  his  application  and  the  physicians 
ordered  her  East.  She  went  to  Wellesley  College,  took  the  position 
of  professor  of  history,  and  did  not  find  there  her  work  lightened. 
I have  looked  over  her  day  record  books  there.  I find  that  she 
taught  fifteen  hours  of  lecture  in  history;  that  every  day  she  had  a 
Bible  course;  that  she  superintended  the  domestic  work  of  the  stu- 
dents; that  the  whole  senior  class  was  put  into  her  charge  and  she 
was  to  keep  office  hours  to  attend  to  their  needs.  This  was  the 
work  of  her  first  year  of  teaching  at  Wellesley.  Those  were  days 
when  it  was  difficult  to  find  competent  teachers.  Girls  had  only  a 
few  of  them  gone  to  college.  It  was  very  difficult  to  find  suitable 
women  professors,  and  a faculty  gathered  cpiickly  together  that  way 
by  one  who  had  had  himself  no  special  education,  was  not  a fully 
organized  body.  It  wore  upon  the  health  of  Mr.  Durant,  and  upon 
the  health  of  her  who  was  put  in  as  first  principal,  so  that  both 
broke  down  the  first  year.  Miss  Freeman’s  health  broke  at  the 
close  of  her  first  year,  she  had  a hemorrhage,  and  the  doctors  told 
her  she  had  but  a few  months  to  live.  She  took  herself  in  hand, 
went  off  to  the  country,  and  lived  under  a severe  regime  which 
allowed  her  to  return  after  about  four  months  to  her  work  in  the 
college.  And  at  the  end  of  that  j'car,  when  Mr.  Durant  died,  and 
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the  head  of  the  college  also  broke  down  and  was  obliged  to  leave, 
the  Trustees  asked  her  to  take  charge  of  the  .school  for  the  next 
year.  She  was  at  that  time  twenty-five  years  old.  At  the  close  of 
that  year  they  elected  her  president.  Twenty-six  at  that  time! 
Such,  I say,  were  her  years  of  service.  The  years  to  which  you  go 
forth.  Fortunate  years  they  were  for  her,  as  I have  depicted  them, 
I think  you  will  say;  fortunate  in  bringing  out  in  very  early  years 
every  power  that  she  possessed. 

Awhile  ago  I was  talking  with  a rather  eminent  man  who  had 
known  her  well.  He  said,  “She  taught  me  something  that  has 
been  a very  great  strength  to  me  ever  since.  I was  with  her  one 
day  when  half  a dozen  girls  came  up  to  speak  with  her.  They  had 
been  her  pupils  ten  years  before.  She  called  them  all  by  their 
names.  When  they  were  gone,  I said  to  her,  “I  don’t  see  how  you 
can  do  this,  how  you  can  keep  the  names  in  mind  in  this  fashion,  I 
never  can.”  “O,  5'es,  3'ou  could  if  you  needed  to.”  That,  I think, 
was  the  secret  of  her  success.  She  leaned  on  her  needs;  w'e  are 
ordinarily  dismayed  by  them;  they  were  her  support.  When  a need 
was  there,  instead  of  asking  whether  she  could  do  it,  she  would 
spring  forward  to  its  call.  It  was  a friendly  call.  Whatever  came 
representing  a human  need,  that  was  her  delight.  Accordingly, 
she  stepped  into  this  business  of  organizing  a great  college,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-six,  and  was  able  to  do  it  with  extreme  success.  I 
have  said  how  difficult  the  problem  was  at  that  time,  how  hard  it 
was  to  find  appropriate  teachers,  how  hard  to  introduce  the  college 
idea  in  colleges  which  were  only  just  beginning.  She  found  it  hard, 
and  on  that  account  extremely  interesting.  Only  the  other  daj’  I 
ran  on  to  one  of  her  devices  for  making  her  first  year  a success. 
She  never  told  me  of  it  herself.  When  questioned  as  to  how  she 
got  through  that  first  year,  she  said,  “I  got  through  that  year  well 
enough,  the  senior  class  helped  me  so  well.”  Awhile  ago  I met  a 
couple  of  members  of  that  senior  class,  when  it  was  begun  to  be 
rumored  that  the  Trustees  had  cho.sen  her  as  president.  The  class 
was  rather  pronounced  for  its  turbulance,  and  they  all  rejoiced  and 
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said,  “What  a good  time  we’ll  have!  All  restrictions  will  be  off  now!’’ 
One  day  they  received  a message  from  her  asking  them  to  come 
into  her  room.  Accordingly  they  all  went,  and  seated  themselves 
as  they  could.  She  then  came  in,  and  said  to  them  that  she  wanted 
their  advice.  She  had  a very  perplexing  problem  that  s'ne  did  not 
think  she  could  solve  herself.  The  Trustees  had  asked  her  to  be- 
come president,  but  she  was  too  young  to  be  president.  She  could 
not  do  that  work  alone.  It  had  occurred  to  her  that  possibly  she 
could  do  that  work  with  aid.  She  wondered  whether  the  senior 
class  were  willing  to  become  chief  with  her,  to  assist  her  in  this 
work  and  be  her  aides?  You  can  imagine  the  enthusiastic  response. 
It  had  to  be  a very  sharp  girl  indeed  throughout  that  year  that  es- 
caped those  seniors’  notice. 

It  was  by  such  easy  expedients,  sympathy,  putting  herself  in 
close  touch  wnth  the  beings  that  were  around  her,  understanding 
that  they  were  human  beings,  that  she  accomplished  that  extraordi- 
nary success.  For  I have  sometimes  thought  that  while  Mr.  Durant 
founded  the  college,  she  it  was  who  built  it,  for  he  was  taken  ill  so 
soon  after  its  foundation.  There,  then,  she  toiled.  Here,  in  these 
years,  she  was  giving,  giving  abundantly  on  every  side;  as  fast  as  a 
need  appeared,  she  sprang  forward  to  meet  it.  Now  and  again  it  is 
said  that  this  is  the  proper  wmrk  of  the  world.  Altruism  might, 
perhaps,  almost  be  said  to  have  become  a fashionable  cry  in  our  day. 
To  give  to  others  ! It  is  again  and  again  held  up  before  the  young 
as  the  very  ideal  of  a perfect  life.  We  are  to  put  ourselves  at  the 
service  of  those  who  are  about  us.  And  surely  a life  would 
be  imperfect,  indeed,  that  does  not  include  this  element.  But  I 
cannot  think  thac  this  is  all.  Altruism  taken  quite  by  itself  almost 
involves  a contradiction.  I was  once  instructed  admirably  in  that 
matter  •“  out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings.’’  A couple  of 
little  relatives  of  mine  had  been  put  to  bed.  The  mother  had 
crept  cautiously  in  to  see  if  they  had  any  need.  As  she  approached 
she  heard  that  they’  were  discussing  what  they'  were  in  the  world 
for.  (That  is  about  the  size  of  the  problem  that  children  of  four 
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aud  six  ahva}-s  select. ) The  little  girl  had  suggestea  that  probably 
we  were  here  in  the  world  to  help  others.  **Why,  no  indeed,**  said 
her  big  brother,  “of  course  not;  for  then  wdiat  would  the  others  be 
here  for?**  The  life  which  is  devoting  itself  exclusively  to  the  ser- 
vices of  others  lacks  something.  If  life  is  not  a good  thing  for  me, 
how'  can  it  be  for  you?  Or  why  should  I be  promoting  yours,  if  I 
count  my  own  as  of  no  consequence?  No;  while  this  period  just 
now  drawing  to  an  end  with  you  is  the  period  of  your  own  self-gain 
—that  is  its  market  trait;— while  the  period  immediately  to  follow 
is  the  period  of  service,  of  devotion,  or  self-sacrifice,  predominantly, 
yet  I believe  that  no  life  can  be  counted  a fortunate  one  in  which 
those  seemingly  opposing  tendencies  are  not  ultimately  brought  into 
one.  Such  a period  came  into  this  fortunate  life. 

In  1887  Mrs.  Palmer  and  I came  to  Cambridge.  There  her 
whole  course  of  life  was  changed.  It  was  my  dream  that  in  leaving 
Wellesley  she  should  not  have  a life  either  of  her  own,  or  of  my 
own,  but  that  in  reality  she  should  have  a period  in  which  she  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  enjoyment  of  noble  powers.  And  that  is 
what  she  had.  For  the  remaining  years  of  her  life  it  was  imposs- 
ible to  say  rvhether  she  was  unselfish  or  selfish,  whether  she  was 
serving  others  or  serving  herself.  To  bring  out  these  splendid 
powers  of  hers  in  useful  ways  was  the  greatest  delight  she  could 
ha\’e.  Again  and  again  I have  heard  persons  speak  to  her  as 
though  she  were  sacrificing  herself  in  thus  caring  for  others,  aud 
I always  noticed  at  such  times  that  a perplexed  expression  would 
come  upon  her  face.  She  hardly  knew  what  they  were  talking 
about.  Morning  after  morning  as  she  would  wake,  she  would 
say,  “Oh,  George,  here  is  another  rich  day  before  us!**  Every 
day  was  a rich  daj’ — -a  day  of  opportunity — because  .she  was  per- 
mitted to  live  in  so  many  more  lives  than  her  own.  During  this 
third  period  she  had  acquired  reason,  firmness,  temper,  will,  en- 
durance, foresight,  strength,  aud  skill;  and  to  exercise  all  these  was 
a continual  delight.  And  in  how  many  directions  could  they  be 
exercised! 
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111  the  first  place,  she  came  into  a home — a home,  which  she  had 
never  known  since  she  was  fourteen  years  old,  when  she  had  gone 
forth  from  her  home  to  the  University.  She  had  lived  in  public  in- 
stitutions ever  since.  And  I must  say  I sometimes  wondered  how 
she  would  find  a home.  She  found  it  just  the  appropriate  spot  for 
her  powers,  as  I hope  many  of  j'ou  will.  She  studied  cooking, 
studied  the  character  of  the  cooks  with  whom  she  lived;  studied 
the  household,  and  within  six  mouths  of  her  marriage  she  was 
looked  upon  by  housekeepers  as  an  expert  in  that  line.  I remember 
very  well  how  at  one  time,  after  vain  attempts  on  the  part  of  one  of 
our  cooks  to  make  some  decent  bread,  she  entered  the  kitchen  and 
made  some  admirable  loaves.  The  cook  looked  at  it,  and  then  at 
her,  and  then  said,  “Well,  I see  now  what  education  means.  It 
means  that  you  are  able  to  do  things  you  never  saw  before.”  An 
excellent  definition  of  education.  I hope  that  is  the  kind  you  are 
carrying  out  with  you  from  Oberlin, 

Here,  then,  she  had  a delightfully  happy  home.  I mean  that 
she  made  it  singularly  happy  for  every  one  that  entered  into  it. 
Sometimes  she  has  been  spoken  of  as  a public  woman.  It  was  exact- 
ly the  opposite  that  gave  her  her  power — because  she  was  a private 
woman  and  carried  that  privacy  with  her  everywhere.  If  she  was 
to  speak  in  public,  if  she  was  to  address  a Legislature,  if  she  was 
to  manage  an  important  committee,  or  to  control  the  affairs  cf  a col- 
lege, she  was  there  exactly  her  quiet  self — just  what  she  was  in  her 
own  drawing-room.  These  are  excellencies  certainly  within  the 
range  of  all  of  us.  If  we  do  not  pretend,  w'e  all  of  us  have  power. 
It  is  only  when  we  try  to  over-reach  ourselves — it  is  only  then  that 
we  fail. 

And  then,  of  course,  such  powers  as  hers  overflow  the  home. 
She  was  elected  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts, 
and  there  for  ten  years  had  large  charge  of  organizing  our  Normal 
schools,  visiting,  becoming  acquainted  with  all  the  teachers,  bring- 
ing them  up  to  a more  efficient  standard.  She  remained  a friend, 
trustee,  and  strong  helper  of  Wellesley  College.  After  a short 
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time  the  University  of  Chicago  was  started,  and  President  Harper 
came  to  Cambridge  and  besought  her  to  come  there  and  organize 
the  school  for  women.  She  at  once  refused  to  consider  it,  but  at 
my  earnest  entreaty  she  finally  arranged  to  be  there  for  twelve 
weeks,  at  different  times  in  the  year,  and  thus  to  oversee  the  organi- 
zation of  the  work  of  the  girls  at  the  University.  For  three  years 
she  carried  on  this  work  side  by  side  with  her  other  work,  until  she 
believed  it  had  reached  a sufficient  point,  when  one  of  her  subordi- 
nates was  put  in  charge.  Then,  of  course,  a very  large  part  of  her 
work  was  that  of  an  educational  expert.  Her  correspondence  was 
enormous.  A number  of  persons  of  every  sort  sought  her  for  guid- 
ance— poor  country  teachers,  many  students,  political  persons,  col- 
lege presidents — all  coming  to  get  her  simple  wisdom.  These  were 
the  occupations  of  those  years.  They  were  all  fed  from  home,  and 
from  the  affections  of  home.  There  was  nothing  in  these  powers 
that  she  here  showed  which  might  not  be  in  all  of  }mu.  It  will  be 
entirely  possible  for  5'ou  to  bring  out  just  such  as  her  own.  She 
always  insisted  that  she  was  but  ordinary,  that  there  was  nothing 
exceptional  in  her.  Possibly  that  may  be  true.  They  may  be 
typical,  only  the  typical  person  is  apt  to  leave  out  tho.se  defects 
which  beset  most  of  ns. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  point  out  in  detail  the  extraordinary  beauty 
of  that  home  life  that  did  thus  exhale  in  every  direction  to  sweeten 
all  the  work  that  she  undertook,  and  yet  I hesitate  to  close  without 
emphasizing  this  a little,  because  I believe,  alter  all,  that  it  is  here 
that  you  must  find  your  strength.  If  these  domestic  affections  are 
not  sound  and  true,  if  you  do  not  build  up  a strong  home,  you  will 
not  be  able  to  step  much  beyond  it.  After  she  died  I found  a good 
many  verses  in  which  she  tried  to  express  these  home  joys.  Most 
of  them  were  of  too  private  a nature  to  be  made  public,  but  I 
noticed  one  in  which  the  gladness  of  her  life  expressed  itself  admira- 
bly, on  “A  Spring  Journey.”  You  will  get  in  these  verses  not 
only  her  delight  in  home  affections,  but  you  will  also  get  her  quick 
eye  and  her  eager  interest  in  the  world  about  : 
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“We  journeyed  through  sweet  woodland  ways, 

My  love  and  I. 

The  maples  set  the  shining  fields  ablaze. 

The  blue  May  sky 

Brought  to  us  its  great  Spring  surprise; 

While  we  saw  all  things  through  each  other’s  eyes. 

And  sometimes  from  a steep  hillside 
Shone  fair  and  bright 
The  shadbush,  like  a young  June  bride, 

Fresh  clothed  in  white. 

Sometimes  came  glimpses  glad  of  the  blue  sea; 

But  I smiled  only  on  my  Love.  He  smiled  on  me. 

The  violets  made  a field  one  mass  of  blue. 

Even  bluer  than  the  sky. 

The  little  brook  took  on  the  color,  too. 

And  sang  more  merrily. 

“Your  dress  is  blue,”  he  laughing  said.  “Your  eyes,” 

My  heart  sang,  “sweeter  than  the  bending  skies.” 

We  spoke  of  poets  dead  so  long  ago. 

And  their  wise  words. 

We  glanced  at  apple  trees,  like  drifted  snow; 

We  watched  the  nesting  birds, — 

Only  a moment!  Ah,  how  short  the  day  I 

Yet  all  the  Winters  cannot  blow  its  sweetness  quite  away.” 


It  was  by  entering  into  the  smallest  things  and  carrying  ro- 
mance everywhere  that  this  glad  life  strengthed  itself.  The  other 
day  there  was  sent  to  me  a little  account  of  an  interview  with  her, 
which  somebody  I do  not  know  had  had,  and  as  it  gives  so  vivid  a 
picture  of  how  many  of  her  days  were  spent,  I have  ventured  to 
bring  it  with  me  to  read  to  3 ou.  I can  hear  her  very  tones  in  the 
remarks  I quote  here; 

“While  I was  in  Boston  I had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Alice 
Freeman  Palmer.  She  was  a doer  of  the  Word,  and  not  a hearer 
only,  for  once  a week,  all  through  the  hot  summer,  she  used  to 
leave  her  peaceful,  calm  retreat  by  the  seashore,  and  go  up  to  Bos- 
ton to  talk  to  children  of  the  slums  at  the  Vacation  School. 

These  schools  are  kept  up  through  the  summer  in  the  poorest 
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localities,  and  the  children  are  given  a morning’s  session  of  music, 
readings,  and  pretty  water-color  sketches,  etc.,  to  look  at.  They 
can  bring  the  babies  with  them;  and  hiany,  indeed,  could  not  come 
at  all  without  the  little  ones. 

Here  is  the  story  as  Mrs.  Palmer  told  it; 

One  July  morning  I took  an  early  train,  a day  that  gave 
promise  of  being  very,  very  hot  even  in  the  country,  and  what  in 
the  city. 

When  I reached  m\^  destination  I found  a great  many  girls  in 
the  room,  but  more  babies  than  girls,  it  seemed.  Each  girl  holding 
one,  and  there  were  a few  to  spare. 

‘Now,’  I said,  ‘what  shall  I talk  to  you  about  this  morning, 
girls?’ 

‘Talk  about  life,’  said  one  little  girl.  Imagine!  ‘Life!’  That 
tremendous  subject! 

“I  am  afraid  that  is  too  big  a subject  for  such  a short  time’, 
I said. 

Then  spoke  up  a small,  pale-faced,  heavy-eyed  child,  with  a 
great  fat  baby  on  her  knee,  ‘Tell  us  how  to  be  happy.’ 

The  tears  rushed  to  m\'  eyes,  and  a lump  came  in  m3'  throat. 
Happy  in  such  surroundings  as  those  in  which,  no  doubt,  she  lived! 
Perhaps  dirty  and  foul-smelling.  Happ3‘,  with  burdens  too  heavy 
to  be  borne,  .seemingly ! All  this  flashed  through  mv' mind  while 
the  rest  took  up  the  word  and  echoed,  ‘Yes,  tell  us  how  to  be  happ}'.’ 

‘Well,’  I said,  I will  give  v’ou  my  three  rules  for  being  liapp3', 
but  mind  you,  you  must  promise  to  keep  them  for  one  week,  and 
not  skip  a single  day,  for  they  won’t  work  if  >'OU  skip  one  single 
da>'.’ 

So  they  all  faithfull3’  and  solemnly  promised  that  they  wouldn’t 
skip  a .single  day; 

“The  first  rule  is  that  you  commit  something  to  memor>’  every 
da>',  .something  good.  It  needn’t  be  much,  three  or  four  words  will 
do,  just  a pretty  bit  of  a poem,  or  a Bible  verse,  do  you  understand?’’ 

I was  so  afraid  they  wouldn’t,  but  one  little  girl  with  flashing 
black  eyes  jumped  up  from  the  corner  of  the  room  and  cried:  ’I 

know,  you  want  us  to  learn  something  you  would  like  to  remember 
“if  you  went  blind.’’!’ 
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‘That’s  it,  exactly!’  I said.  ‘Somethiug  you  would  like  to  re- 
member “if  you  went  blind’’,  and  they  all  promised  that  they  would, 
and  not  skip  a single  day. 

‘The  second  rule  is:  Look  for  somethiug  pretty  everyday,  and 

don’t  skip  a day  or  it  won’t  work.  A leaf,  a flower,  a cloud — you 
can  all  find  something.  Isn’t  there  a park  somewhere  near  here 
that  you  can  all  walk  to?’  (Yes,  there  was  one.)  ‘And  stop  long 
enough  before  the  pretty  thing  that  you  have  spied  to  say,  “Isn’t 
it  beautiful!’’  Drink  in  every  detail  and  see  the  loveliness  of  it. 
Can  you  do  it?’  They  promised  to  a girl. 

‘My  third  rule  is — now,  mind,  don’t  skip  a single  day.  Do 
something  for  somebody  everyday! 

‘Oh,  that’s  easy!’  they  said.  And  I thought  it  would  be  the 
hardest  thing  of  all.  Just  think,  that  is  what  those  children  said — 
‘Oh,  that’s  easy!’ 

Didn’t  they  have  to  tend  babies  and  run  errands  every  day, 
and  wasn’t  that  doing  something  for  somebody? 

‘Yes’,  I answered  them,  ‘it  was.’ 

Well,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  the  day  being  hotter  than  the 
last,  if  possible,  I was  wending  my  way  along  a very  narrow  street, 
when,  suddenly,  I was  literally  grabbed  by  the  arm,  and  a little 
voice  said,  “I  done  it’’! 

‘Did  what?’  I exclaimed,  looking  down,  and  seeing  at  my  side 
a tiny  girl  with  the  proverbial  fat  baby  asleep  in  her  arms. 

Now,  I will  admit  that  it  was  awfully  stupid  of  me  not  to 
know,  but  my  thoughts  were  far  away,  and  I actually  did  not 
know  what  she  was  talking  about. 

3Vhat  you  told  us  to,  and  I never  skipped  a day,  neither,’ 
replied  the  child  in  a rather  hurt  tone. 

‘Oh’,  I said,  ‘now  I know  what  you  mean.  Put  down  the 
baby  and  let’s  talk  about  it.’  So  down  on  the  side  walk  she  de- 
posited the  sleeping  infant,  and  she  and  I stood  over  it  and  talked. 

‘Well,’  she  said,  ‘I  never  skipped  a day,  but  it  was  awful  hard. 
It  was  all  right  when  I could  go  to  the  park,  but  one  day  it  rained 
and  rained,  and  the  baby  had  a cold,  and  I just  couldn’t  go  out, 
and  I thought  sure  I was  going  to  skip,  and  I was  standin’  at  the 
window,  ‘most  cryin,  and  I saw’  — here  her  little  face  brightened  up 
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with  a radiant  smile — T saw  a sparrow  takin’  a bath  in  a gutter 
that  goes  round  the  top  of  the  house,  and  he  had  on  a black  neck- 
tie, and  he  was  so  handsome.’ 

It  was  the  first  time  I had  heard  an  English  sparrow  called 
handsome,  but  I tell  you  it  wasn’t  laughable  a bit — no,  not  a bit. 

‘And  then,  there  was  another  day,’  she  went  on, ' and  I thought 
I should  have  to  skip  it,  sure.  There  wasn’t  another  thing  to  look 
at  in  the  house.  The  baby  was  sick,  and  I couldn’t  go  out,  and  I 
wasfeelin’  terrible,  when’ — here  she  caught  me  by  both  hands, 
and  the  most  radiant  look  came  to  her  face — ‘I  saw  the  baby’s 
hair  ! ’ 

‘Saw  the  baby’s  hair,’  I echoed. 

‘ Yes,  a little  bit  of  sun  came  in  the  window,  and  I saw  his 
hair,  and  I’ll  never  be  lonesome  any  more.’  And,  catching  up  the 
baby  from  the  sidewalk,  she  said,  ‘ See,’  and  I saw  the  baby’s  hair. 

‘ Isn’t  it  beau-ti-ful ? ” she  asked. 

‘ Yes,  it  is  beautiful,’  I answered. 

You  have  heard  of  artists  raving  over  Titian  hair.  Well,  as 
the  sun  played  on  this  baby’s  hair,  there  were  the  browns,  the  reds, 
the  golds,  which  make  up  the  Titian  hair.  Yes,  it  was  truly  beauti- 
ful. 

‘ Now,  shall  we  go  on?  ’ I said,  taking  the  baby  away  from  her. 

The  room  was  literally  packed  this  time  ; ten  times  as  many 
girls,  and  as  many  babies  as  your  mind  will  conceive  of.  I wish 
you  could  have  listened  with  me  to  the  experiences  of  those  little 
ones.  Laughter  and  tears  were  so  commingled  that  I don’t  know 
which  had  the  mastery.” 

Now,  that  I call  a fortunate  life.  Here  are  the  four  great 
periods,  each  lived  to  the  full.  The  family  life  is  lived  through  and 
through.  This  little  girl  is  lost  in  the  life  of  the  family.  She 
comes  to  college,  eager,  greedy,  never  having  any  chance  to  do  any- 
thing for  herself,  and  here  finds  the  wealth  of  a great  university. 
She  goes  forth  into  .service.  She  has  most  complicated  acts  of  ser- 
vice to  perform,  calling  out  all  her  powers.  She  goes  forward, 
exulting  in  these  powers  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  unable  to  distin- 
guish from  the  .service  she  is  doing  for  others  the  service  she  is 
doing  for  her.self.  For  she  has  kept  the  innocence  of  the  eye,  the 
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imiocence  of  the  feelings.  Romance  had  run  through  her  life, 
and  in  the  small  things  she  could  find  joy.  One  of  her  latest  acts 
before  her  death  was  to  speak  in  commemoration  of  one  of  her 
friends.  I surreptitiously  got  a stenographer  to  be  present  on  that 
occasion,  for  the  friend  was  in  many  ways  like  herself,  and  I was 
confident  that  in  interpreting  this  friend  she  w'ould  record  her  own 
character.  Let  me  read  her  words  on  this  occasion  ; 

“ This  woman  was  not  afraid  of  herself.  She  knew  howto 
live  herself  out,  and  to  give  her  heart  its  way.  She  had  the  power 
of  expression  and  would  trust  her  enthusiasms.  So  there  was  nothing 
dull  in  her,  no  commonplace  thread  in  her  composition.  By  this  do 
I mean  that  she  had  natural  genius  ? Not  at  all,  only  a rich  nature, 
richly  cultivated.  Her  child  heart  had  an  avidity  to  be  pleased.  I 
have  driven  with  her  on  a June  morning  when  I knew  that  she  was 
weighed  down  with  perplexity  and  care.  Yet  no  bird  flew  from  bush 
to  shrub  that  her  quick  eyes  did  not  see,  but  she  smiled  it  an  answer. 
The  flowers  by  the  wayside  she  knew  and  rejoiced  in.  Few  women 
have  I known  so  equipped  for  all  circumstances  and  conditions. 
She  was  never  so  harrassed  that  the  sunset  would  not  rest  her,  that 
the  stretch  of  the  sea  off  the  Beverley  shore  wonld  not  bring  a thrill 
of  joy.  To  nature  as  to  human  beings,  she  brought  a strong  heart 
and  a keen  mind.  I never  knew  her  to  consider  a duty,  a duty, 
nor  to  think  how  little  of  thought  or  love  or  time  or  care  she  could 
put  into  everything  she  had  to  do.  She  was  never  satisfied  to  do 
little  things  in  a little  way  but  she  did  all  things  largely.” 

That  is  the  thought  I want  to  leave  with  you  today.  To  do 
all  things,  even  the  little  ones,  largely.  I suppose  it  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  point  out  that  this  largeness  cannot  be  attained  nnless 
you  have  that  large  basis  which  was  in  Mrs.  Palmer’s  life;  unless, 
that  is,  you  feel  your  own  life  to  be  only  an  expression  of  God’s 
life.  Do  not,  however,  feel  that  it  is  to  be  an  expression  in  servile 
duty ; but  in  glad  friendship  with  God  you  go  forth  into  your 
Father’s  hou.se.  Enjoy  it.  Work  as  He  works,  and  enjoy  as  He 
must  enjoy. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Living  Endowment  Union 
whereby  all  subscribers  to  that  fund,  who  contribute  more  than  one 
dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  ($1.75)  per  year  will  receive  the 
Alumni  Magazine  free  of  charge.  All  such  subscriptions  shoirld  be 
.sent  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Luther  D.  Hark- 
ne.ss,  and  not  to  the  Manager  of  the  Magazine. 

We  are  very  glad  to  anirounce  that  Professor  A.  S.  Root  has 
under  consideration  plans  which  will  make  possible  an  Alumni 
Room  in  the  new  Library.  This  room  will  be  the  headquarters  of 
the  Magazine  and  of  Alumni  interests  in  general.  Full  details  of 
the  plaiis  for  this  room  will  be  given  in  an  early  issue  next  year. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  YEAR  1905-06. 

I feel  more  and  more  every  year 
that  the  great  constituency  of  the  Col- 
lege, upon  which  we  must  mainly  de- 
pend and  to  which  we  must  be  pri- 
marily responsible,  is  made  up  of  the 
alumni  and  former  students  of  the 
College.  And  nowhere,  therefore, 
more  than  at  this  meeting  do  I feel 
like  giving  the  frankest  account  of 
our  stewardship  and  suggestions  of 
every  kind  from  the  Alumni  are  more 
than  welcomed. 

FINANCES. 

On  the  financial  side,  the  figures  for 
the  year  1905-6  are  of  course  not  yet 
fully  available,  and  I can  only  report 
briefly  those  for  the  year  1904-5, as  con- 
tained in  the  last  Treasurer’s  Report. 
That  report  shows  that  the  College 
has  assets  amounting  to  over  $2,400,- 
000.  Of  this  amount,  about  three 
quarters  of  a million  are  ascribed  to 
buildings  and  equipment.  This  sum 
will  be  considerably  increased,  if 
the  present  movement  for  completing 
the  New  TIcilf  Million  Fund  is  suc- 
cessfully carried  through.  You  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  the  Trustees 
have  not  given  up  the  expectation 
of  completing  before  July  1 the 
lihrortj  endowment  of  $100,000,  and 
thereby  completing  also  at  the  same 
time  the  New  Half  Million  Fund, 
started  four  years  ago  by  the  anony- 
mous donor.*  As  I dictate  this  report, 
$35,000  still  remains  to  be  raised  for 
the  library  endowment  before  July 

*The  Half  Nt illion  Fund  was  completed  Satur- 
day, June  30th. 


1st.  Toward  this  amount  the  Trust- 
ees yesterday- and  its  asplendid  Board 
— subscribed  $9,500  and  there  is 
another  very  probable  Trustee 
pledge  of  $4,000,  bringing  the  amount 
remaining  to  $21,500,  The  Trustees 
adjourned  to  meet  again,  June  26th, 
in  Cleveland,  and  all  efforts  are  to  be 
enlisted  to  bring  the  fund  thru. 

The  completion  of  this  fund  would 
bring  the  college  help  at  perhaps  its 
point  of  greatest  need.  For  library 
endowment,  the  income  of  which  is 
available  for  new  books,  would 
strengthen  every  department  of  in- 
struction in  the  College.  For,  under 
modern  methods,  the  use  of  the 
library  is  everywhere  far  greater  than 
was  formerly  the  case. 

At  the  same  time,  the  completion  of 
the  library  endowment  makes  availa- 
ble Mr.  Carnegie's  pledge  of  $125,000 
for  the  new  library  building,  which 
could  be  begun  very  shortly  after  the 
completion  of  the  fund.  The  erection 
of  that  building  would  set  free  for 
year  after  next,  we  hope,  the  present 
library  building,  which  it  is  planned 
to  thoroughly  refit  for  an  excellent 
building  for  the  Zoological  De- 
partment. The  plans  for  the  altera- 
tions have  been  already  made  by 
Professor  Maynard  M.  Metcalf,  who 
expects  to  begin  his  work  with  us 
year  after  next,  with  another  associ- 
ate professor  in  zoology,  Mr.  R.  A. 
Budington,  now  of  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity. 

The  completion  of  the  library  en- 
dowment also  adds  enough  to  the 
amount  already  raised  for  the  Half 
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Million  Fund  for  endowment  and 
equipment  to  finish  that  fund,  and  so 
to  bring  to  the  College  the  $100,000 
of  the  Boston  donor.  The  Trustees 
have  already  voted  to  assign  the  in- 
come of  this  $100,000  to  increase  of 
salaries,  so  that  as  soon  as  that  in- 
come is  available,  we  may  hope  to  see 
about  thirty  professors’  salaries,  in- 
cluding several  in  the  Conservatory, 
advanced  by  $200  each.  This  increase, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Trustees,  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  the  needs 
of  the  College  and  certainly,  consider- 
ing the  fact  that  no  increase  in  salar- 
ies has  been  made  in  twenty  years, 
and  that  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
meantime  has  greatly  advanced,  the 
need  of  this  step  can  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned. 

A statement  sent  to  the  Trustees 
in  January  showed  that  during  the 
last  four  years  there  has  come  in, 
from  all  sources  and  for  various  ob- 
jects, gifts  amounting  to  over  three- 
quarters  of  a million  of  dollars,  if 
the  Olncy  Art  Collection  is  counted 
at  $200,000.  Some  of  this  money  is 
is  in  unmatured  annuities,  and  could 
not  be  counted  toward  the  Half  Mill- 
ion Fund.  But  is  surely  great  reason 
for  encouragement  that,  without  a 
high  pressure  campaign,  there  could 
come  in — for  the  most  part  in  natural 
and  regular  ways— *so  large  an  amount 
of  property. 

BUJLDINGS. 

We  have  been  again  disappointed 
in  being  compelled  to  postpone  still 
further  the  erection  of  the  new 
CiiajH'f,  as  the  architect's  last  plans 
still  ran  some  $18,000  beyond  the  esti- 
mate, and  the  Trustees  did  not  feel 


that,  in  the  present  need  of  pressing 
for  the  completion  of  the  library  en- 
dowment, they  were  justified  in  ex- 
tra expenditure  upon  the  Chapel.  It 
was  voted,  therefore,  to  defer  for  the 
present  the  building  of  the  Chapel. 
[I  may  add,  however,  that  some  fur- 
ther alterations  in  the  plan  have  been 
made  by  the  architect,  that  may  pos- 
sibly allow  us  to  go  forward  with  the 
building  sooner  than  was  planned, 
though  final  action  upon  these  re- 
vised plans  has  not  been  taken.] 

With  the  permission  of  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, it  has  been  decided  to  put 
about  $5,000  into  refitting  the  skating 
floor  for  avery  decided  enlargement 
of  the  Vf'omeii's  Ggmnaslnm.  We 
are  very  fortunate  in  being  able,  for 
so  modest  an  outlay,  to  increase  so 
largely  the  opportunities  available 
for  the  women  in  this  line.  In  this 
connection,  the  grov;th  ot  the  Nor- 
mal Course  in  Physical  Training  for 
Women  will  be  of  interest.  In  1901, 
one  student  was  enrolled  in  that 
course ; there  arc  now  sixty-eight. 
The  Alumni  will  be  interested,  also, 
in  knowing  that  Physical  Directors 
for  Women  have  been  furnished  the 
following  colleges:  Beloit,  Mount 

Holyoke,  Olivet  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Knox,  Alma,  Michigan  Agricul- 
tural College,  the  Occidental  College 
(California),  besides  Obcrlin. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
Teachers^  Course  in  Physical 
Training  for  M'rn  is  now  well 
started,  and  has  undoubtedly  a simi- 
lar prosperity  before  it.  The  demands 
upon  us  here  are  more  than  we  can 
meet. 

There  has  been  careful  coasidera- 
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tion  during  the  year  of  plans  for  the 
possible  erection  of  more  hnlls  OJ 
residence /or  women-,  but  much  as 
these  are  needed,  the  way  to  their 
erection  does  not  yet  seem  clear.  It 
has  been  found  necessary,  in  the 
meantime,  to  increase  the  rates  at 
Talcott  Hall  and  at  Baldwin  and  Lord 
Cottages  to  avoid  actual  loss. 

GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS. 

Included  in  the  moneys  that  are 
counted  toward  the  Half  Million 
Fund,  you  will  be  interested  in  know- 
ing, is  $10,000  toward  the  proposed 
Men's  Building,  and  $15,000  for  a 
new  Art  Building.  Considerable  ad- 
ditions, also,  have  been  made  to  our 
scholarship  funds,  especially  through 
the  generous  bequests  of  Mrs.  Ella 
Gilchrist  Potter  of  Alpena,  Mich.,  Mr. 
E.  A.  Goodenow  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Fowler  of  Ober- 
lin.  The  largest  amounts  for  the 
library  endowment  have  come  from 
the  estates  of  Dr.  C.  N.  Lyman,  of 
Wadsworth,  Ohio,  and  of  Mrs.  H.  G. 
Coburn,  of  Boston,  and  from  the 
gifts  of  Mr.  D.  Willis  James,  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  C.  M.  Hall,  of  the  Class 
of  '85. 

The  largest  single  bequest  of  the 
year  was  from  Miss  Anne  Walworth, 
of  property  amounting  to  $85,000,  all 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Slavic  Depart- 
ment, so  far  as  that  Department 
needs  it.  Any  money  beyond  the 
needs  of  the  Slavic  Department  is 
available  for  general  college  uses. 

To  the  financial  review  of  the  year 
belongs  also  some  mention  of  the 
Crirner/i.c  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vanc-ement  of  Teaching.  There 


seems  to  be  no  doubt  thatOberlin  Col- 
lege will  be  one  of  the  comparatively 
small  list  of  colleges  immediately  eli- 
gible, under  the  terms  of  the  Founda- 
tion,forretiring  allowances  for  its  pro- 
fessors, the  only  technical  condition 
unfulfilled  having  been  met  by  action 
of  the  Trustees  yesterday.  The  re- 
lief so  brought  to  the  professors  of 
the  College  will  be  very  great  indeed. 

I ought  not  to  close  this  statement 
of  the  financial  situation  without  ex- 
pression of  my  thorough  conviction 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  entered 
upon  in  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Williams,  as  Assistant  to 
the  President,  to  give  his  special 
thought  to  this  side  of  the  President's 
work.  The  relief  to  myself  has  not 
only  been  very  great,  but  I am  con- 
fident that  the  value  to  the  College 
has  been  much  greater,  and  I believe 
that  plans  now  being  followed  may 
be  wisely  pursued  steadily  through 
the  years  to  come.  I am  glad  to  say 
that  the  Trustees  put  Mr.  Williams 
upon  permanent  appointment  yester- 
day. 

I may  also  say  that  definite  knowl- 
edge has  come  to  the  officers  of  the 
College  of  some  generous  wills  in  the 
College's  favor. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  total  attendance  for  the  year 
has  been,  undoubtedly,  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  College,  The 
last  edition  of  the  Catalog  shows  a 
total  enrollment  of  1,771  in  all  de- 
partments, as  compared  with  1,715 
last  year.  The  enrollment  in  the  Col- 
lege Department  proper  is  714,  as 
against  670  last  year,  and  decidedly 
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the  largest  number  ever  enrolled  in 
that  Department — a (jain  of  almost 
exactly  7o  per  cent,  in  the  College 
Department  in  six  years.  The  class 
graduating  this  year  from  the  College 
is  also  much  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  College — 134,  as  against  112 
last  year. 

The  proportion  of  men,  both  in  the 
College  Department  and  in  the  whole 
Institution,  I regret  to  say,  has  again 
been  reduced  somewhat. 

The  enrollment  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  for  the  year  has  been  52 — 
a little  more  than  maintaining  the 
the  enrollment  of  last  year,  in  spite 
of  an  unusual  number  of  men  who, 
for  various  reasons,  were  obliged  to 
interrupt  their  course  of  study.  The 
graduating  class  of  the  Seminary  was 
eighteen,  the  largest  class  graduating 
from  the  Seminary  since  the  new 
standard  of  admission  was  adopted, 
and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  entire 
history  of  the  Seminary.  Prof.  Bos- 
worth's  wide-spread  influence  among 
the  colleges  of  the  country  and  young 
men  generally  was  still  further  ex- 
tended by  his  new  book,  “Studies  in 
the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ.” 

Students  now  in  the  Institution 
represent  forty-seven  states  and  ter- 
ritories and  eleven  foreign  countries 
— the  proportion  outside  the  State 
still  remaining  a full  half. 

The  Conservatory  maintains  its  en- 
rollment, and  the  Academy  nearly  so. 
The  policy  of  granting  the  degree 
of  Mus.  B.  for  graduates  of  the 
Conservatory,  on  the  same  require- 
ment of  admission  as  obtains  in  col- 
lege, is  working  admirably,  and  the 
Conservatory  Director  is  definitely 


looking  forward  to  a gradual  making 
of  the  entire  department  of  college 
rank.  The  quality  of  the  Conserva- 
tory work  speaks  for  itself.  Profes- 
sor Dickinson’s  course  for  college 
students  is  of  great  value,  and  his 
new  book  has  conferred  honor  on  us 
all.  The  Academy  work  has  gone 
admirably,  and  the  new  policy  of 
definite  graduation  with  diplomas 
makes  a large  gain  this  year.  New 
building  and  equipment  are  the 
great  needs  here. 

Of  course  the  figures  of  mere  at- 
tendance do  not  indicate  the  more 
important  gains  in  any  department  of 
the  College.  Indeed,  it  may  perhaps 
be  doubted  whether  the  numbers 
already  reached  are  not  as  large  as  we 
can  best  minister  to. 

FACULTY  APPOINTMENTS  AND  CHANGES. 

The  changes  in  the  teaching  force 
last  year  were,  for  various  reasons, 
unusually  numerous.  There  will  be 
comparatively  few  changes  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Faculty  for  the  coming 
year. 

Professors  Swing,  Hall,  F.  G.  Doo- 
little, Cairns  and  Mosher  have  all 
been  absent  on  leave — the  older  pro- 
fessors with  continuance  of  salary. 
All  of  these  but  Professor  Cairns  re- 
turn to  their  work  the  coming  year 
Mr.  Mosher  returns,  after  another 
year  abroad,  to  an  appointment  as 
Associate  Professor  of  the  German 
Language  and  Literature.  He  brings 
to  the  appointment  the  highest  equip- 
ment. This  policy  of  giving  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  a year's  leave  o{ 
absence  for  study  with  continuance 
of  salary  has  thorouglily  justified 
itself,  1 have  no  doubt.  Professor  A 
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A.  F.  Johnston  and  Professor  C.  B. 
Martin,  Professor  H.  H.  Carter  and 
Miss  C.  L.  Smithe,  of  the  Academy,  are 
to  be  absent  for  the  year  to  come. 
Miss  Wattles  is  to  be  absent  for  one 
term. 

Another  appointment  of  special 
interest  is  that  of  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Savage  as  Associate  Professor  of 
Physical  Training  and  Director  of 
Athletics.  The  Trustees  and  Faculty 
believe  that  with  this  appointment 
the  Department  of  Physical  Train- 
ing has  been  distinctly  strengthened 
and  great  gains  in  the  whole  athletic 
situation  assured.  Mr.  Savage  has 
had  unusual  opportunities  during 
the  year  for  coming  to  a thorough 
knowledge  of  athletics  thruout  the 
Country,  on  account  of  his  service 
on  the  special  foot-ball  committee, 
appointed  by  a large  Conference  of 
Colleges  called  in  the  winter  in 
New  York. 

The  alumni  may  also  wish  to  know 
that  the  Faculty  have  adopted  a 
number  of  important  changes  in  the 
schedule — recitations  in  all  depart- 
ments to  begin  at  the  old  hour  of  8 
o'clock  instead  of  7:30  as  has  been  the 
case  since  the  change  to  Standard 
time.  This  naturally  carries  with  it 
some  other  changes. 

GENERAL 

The  growth  in  the  complexity  of 
interests  in  the  college  has  been  very 
well  shown,  not  only  by  the  very 
important  series  of  general  monthly 
lectures  but  also  by  the  unusually 
large  number  of  lectures  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  College.  The  very 


notable  Art  Exhibition  held  March 
26-April  6,  should  also  be  mentioned 
here,  as  well  as  the  exhibition  of  the 
original  drawings  and  paintings  of 
Messrs.  Blashheld  and  Cox.  Atten- 
tion should  also  be  called  to  the 
development  of  the  winter  concerts. 
Both  The  Messiah  and  The  Beati- 
tudes were  given  with  orchestra.  The 
Ben  Greet  Woodland  Players  have 
also  contributed  to  the  cultural 
opportunities  of  the  year. 

The  teaching  for  the  year  has 
gone  forward  much  as  usual  and  the 
arrangements  for  the  year  to  come 
are  not  greatly  altered.  Professor 
Hall  offers,  on  his  return,  some  new 
groups  of  electives  in  American  and 
English  History.  Dr.  Branson  adds 
also  some  new  courses  in  Geology, 
and  Dr.  MacLennan  a new  course  in 
the  Evolution  of  Religion,  The 
great  desirability  of  the  President 
getting  some  contact  at  least  with  the 
men  in  the  early  part  of  their  course 
has  led  him  to  venture  to  assume, 
with  Professor  Bosworth’s  help,  a 
part  of  Dr.  Fitch's  very  heavy  work 
with  the  Freshman  Bible.  For  next 
year  it  is  proposed  that  Professor 
Bosworth  and  the  President  should 
meet  all  the  men  of  the  Freshman 
class  for  their  work  in  English  Bible, 
Dr.  Fitch  retaining  the  women. 

The  Trustees  and  Faculty  are 
already  discussing  the  possibility  of 
the  celebration  of  the  75th  anniver- 
sary of  the  College  in  the  year  1908, 
and  the  Trustees  voted  yesterday 
approving  such  celebration.  In  connec- 
tion with  that  anniversary  it  is  hoped 
that  it  may  be  possible  to  issue  a 
general  Catalogue  of  all  former  stu- 
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dents  of  Obcrlin — about  30.000.  Work 
has  already  been  be^un  upon  this 
lar^c  task. 

I think  it  may  be  said  that  the  work 
of  the  college  on  all  sides  has  never 
been  better  done,  as  ought  to  be  the 
case,  than  during  the  last  year.  The 
general  gains  are  naturally  registered, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  publications 
of  the  College,  and  I trust  that  the 
alumni  may  become  increasingly 
familiar,  especially  with  the  salint 
parts  of  the  Annual  Reports.  In 
order  that  these  may  be  still  more 
available  than  hitherto,  the  last  Re- 
port gives  both  a Table  of  Contents 
and  an  Index. 

The  College  is  anxious  to  keep  in 
the  closest  touch  with  the  alumni 
and  to  serve  them  in  every  possible 
way.  One  line  of  service  that  has 
been  very  considerably  enlarged  the 
present  year  is  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Appointments,  in  im- 
mediate charge  of  the  Secretary  to 
the  President,  Mr.  William  F.  Bohn. 

I believe  that  distinct  gains  have 
also  been  made  in  the  year  toward 
still  completer  understanding  and 
co-operation  between  students  and 
Faculty,  and  the  general  spirit  of  the 
students  has  been  most  gratifying. 
The  work  of  the  various  deans  has 
been  of  course  of  prime  importance 
here.  May  I say  that  Oberlin  aims 
to  be  the  most  democratic  of  Ameri- 
can colleges  and  hopes  for  a thorough 
permeation  with  that  spirit. 

I am  sure  that  the  alumni  under- 
stand that  I should  myself  feel  that 
the  College  would  fail  at  the  most 
important  point,  if  it  failed  to  main- 
tain the  highest  Christian  spirit  and 


atmosphere;  and  in  all  honesty  I do 
not  believe  that  there  is  any  reason 
for  a pessimistic  judgment  at  this 
point. 

Henry  Churchill  King. 


MUSICAL  UNION. 

Instead  of  the  usual  double  per- 
formance of  a single  work  the  Musi- 
cal tJnion  gave  for  their  commence- 
ment week  music  two  works  on  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday  evenings,  viz.: 
Verdi’s  “ Manzoni  Requiem”  and 
“Samson  and  Delilah”  by  Saint-Saens. 
The  soloists  in  the  “Requiem”  were: 
Mrs.  Lillian  French  Read  of  Chicago, 
soprano;  Mrs.  Isabelle  Bouton  of 
New  York,  mezzo  soprano;  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Barrow  of  New  York,  tenor,  and 
Mr.  William  Beard  of  Chicago,  bass. 
For  “Samson  and  Delilah,”  Mrs.  Bou- 
ton, Delilah,  Mr.  Barrow,  Samson, 
Mr.  Beard,  high  priest,  Mr.  W.  J.  Horner 
of  Oberlin,  aged  Hebrew.  The  ac- 
companiments were  played  upon  the 
organ  and  the  piano  by  Mr.  W.  T. 
Upton  and  Mr.  W.  K.  Breckenridge, 
both  of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory. 

The  “Manzoni  Requiem”  was  new 
to  most  of  the  audience,  for  it  has  not 
been  given  in  Oberlin  for  many  years. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  works 
of  its  class,  the  work  of  one  of  the  most 
prolific  and  fascinating  of  melodists, 
and  written  in  the  very  high  tide  of  his 
genius.  It  was  composed  in  1874  and 
thus  comes  into  the  same  period  of 
Verdi’s  development  as  “Aida.”  In 
spite  of  certain  tendencies  to  a dra- 
matic style,  due  partly  to  Verdi's 
temperament  and  Hfe-long  habit  as 
an  opera  composer,  the  “Requiem  is 
a work  of  depth,  sincerity  and  rever- 
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ence.  Although  it  contains  some 
very  noble  chorus  \«riting,  the  por- 
tions that  make  the  deepest  impres- 
sion are  usually  the  solo  and  con- 
certed numbers.  The  "Recordare," 
“Oro  Supplex,"  “Lacrymosa,”  for  so- 
los and  chorus,  the  “Agnus  Dei,”  the 
“Lux  Terna,”  and  the  “Offertory”  arc 
of  a pathos  and  loveliness  of  melody 
and  harmony  not  surpassed  in  the 
music  of  the  Catholic  church.  The 
quartet  of  solo  singers  did  not  do 
justice  to  the  requirements  of  these 
numbers.  The  most  sympathetic  voice 
was  that  of  Mrs.  Read,  in  the  others, 
the  quality  of  timbre  and  breadth  of 
style,  needed  for  such  music,  was 
lacking.  The  wonderful  “Offertory” 
was  a disappointment.  Mr,  Barrow’s 
indifference  to  the  convenience  of 
his  fellow-singers,  by  the  lateness  of 
his  arrival,  making  the  fatigue  of  a 
second  rehearsal  necessary,  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  appar- 
ent listlessness  of  this  performance. 

Saint-Saens’  “Samson  and  Deli- 
lah” has  been  one  of  the  star  favor- 
ites with  the  Oberlin  public  ever 
since  Miss  Mary  Louise  Clary  made  a 
hit  with  the  part  of  Delilah  a few 
years  ago.  Now  they  cannot  hear  it 
enough  and  all  the  Musical  Union 
has  to  do  when  it  feels  the  need  of 
filling  up  its  exchequer,  is  to  bring 
on  a performance  of  “Samson  and  De- 
lilah.” There  is  no  harm  in  this  sin- 
gular infatuation  for  Saint-Saens  bril- 
liant opera  and  Gounods'  Messe  Solen- 
nelle  if  it  does  not  cause  neglect  of 
greater  works.  It  is  a little  irritating 
to  one  who  has  a sense  of  true  musi- 
cal values  to  see  this  year  the  rush 
to  get  seats  for  “Samson  and  Delilah,” 


and  the  comparative  indifference  to 
Verdi's  “Requiem,”  which  is  a much 
finer  work.  It  may  be  that  the  spell 
is  now  partly  broken,  for  the  per- 
formance of  “Samson  and  Delilah” 
was  not  particularly  good.  Mrs.  Bou- 
ton’s voice  is  not  suited  to  the  part  of 
Delilah.  She  was  brilliant  where 
brilliancy  was  required,  but  in  the 
passages  where  tenderness  and  se- 
ductive appeal  were  in  demand  there 
was  but  little  charm.  This  was  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  part  demands 
a voice  richer  in  the  lower  register 
than  Mrs.  Bouton's.  Mr.  Barrow's 
singing  of  the  part  of  Samson  left  a 
great  deal  to  be  desired.  His  voice 
is  dry  and  hard  and  his  style  monoto- 
nous. 

The  Musical  Union  always  re- 
ceives praise  and  it  always  deserves 
it.  There  are  the  conditions  of  good 
chorus  work,  viz.:  abundance  of 

good  material  and  first-class  leader- 
ship. Professor  Andrews  drills  his 
forces  thoroughly  and  controls  them 
admirably  in  performance.  One  could 
easily  imagine  that  there  were  traces 
of  fatigue  in  the  work  of  the  chorus 
on  the  second  evening.  It  would 
have  been  strange  if  it  were  not  so. 
Many  rehearsals  at  all  sorts  of 
hours,  added  to  service  on  baccalau- 
reate and  commencement  days,  will 
wear  heavily  upon  any  chorus  and 
constitute  a strain  upon  young  and 
immature  voices  that  is  sure  to  be 
felt. 

In  hearing  a great  modern  work 
with  the  accompaniment  of  a piano 
and  an  organ,  instead  of  an  orchestra, 
one  is  so  conscious  of  what  is  missing, 
that  the  pleasure  in  what  is  left  is 
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compromised.  An  organ  and  a piano 
do  not  make  a good  combination  at 
any  time.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
day  will  come  when  the  Musical 
Union  will  be  able  to  get  together 
some  kind  of  a satisfactory  orchestra, 
or  even  a part  of  one,  for  its  com- 
mencement concerts. 

EDWARD  DICKINSON 

GOGORZA 

The  series  of  concerts  and  recitals 
in  the  Artist  course  ended  May  29 
with  a vocal  recital  by  the  Spanish 
baritone  Emilio  de  Gogorza.  Mr. 
Gorgoza  is  one  of  the  finest  baritones 
in  this  country  having  no  superior 
in  those  qualities  of  musical 
temperament  and  technical  know- 
ledge that  make  the  consummate 
interpreter.  His  singing  on  this 
occasion  left  nothing  to  be  desired 
in  interest  of  program  and  finished 
beauty  of  performance.  Especially 
worthy  of  remark  was  his  splendid 
rendering  of  the  truly  great  songs  by 
Leoncavallo,  Tchaikovsky,  Hildach 
and  Strauss,  and  the  Canto  del  Presi- 
diario  by  Alvarez. 

The  artist  course  this  year  has 
never  been  excelled  in  amount  of 
fine  music  given  and  in  quality  of 
performance. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  were 
the  concerts  by  the  Pittsburg  and 
Cincinnati  orchestras,  the  Kneisel 
quartet  and  the  Dolmctsch  company, 
and  the  recitals  by  Mr.  Gerrady,  Mrs. 
Samaroff,  Mr.  Marteau,  Mr.  VanHoose 
and  Mr.  Gogorza. 

Mr.  Gogorza’s  program  follows: 
Caro  Mio  Ben  L.  Giordani 

Adieu  Chere  Louise  Monsigny 


Air  de  Thoas,  “Iphigcnie  en  Tauride” 


C.  W.  Gluck 

Once  I Loved  a Maiden  Fair  ) 

The  Complacent  Lover  J 

H.  Parker 

Mother  o'  Mine  F.  E.  Tours 

Pretty  Creature  J.  Storace 

Prologo,  “I  Pagliacci" 


R.  Leoncavallo 

Nur  Wer  die  Sehnsucht  Kennt 

P.  Tchaikovsky 
Lenz  E.  Hildach 

Es  Blinkt  der  Thau  Rubinstein 

Caecilie  R.  Strauss 

Par  le  Sentier  Th.  Dubois 

Suzanne  E.  Paladilhe 

Le  Plongeur  Ch.  M.  Widor 

El  Celoso  ) 

Canto  del  Presidiario  > F.  M.  Alvarez 
Los  ojos  negros  ) 


BOOK  REVIEW 

*A  First  Course  in  Physics  by 
Robert  A.  Milikan  '91  and  Henry 
G.  Gale. 

That  elementary  text  books  in 
Physics  are  growing  more  attractive 
is  evident  by  the  present  book, 
which  ought  to  appeal  to  the  average 
boy  and  with  especial  force  to  the 
boy  who  wants  to  know,  “the  hows 
and  whys  of  the  physical  world  in 
which  he  lives.”  The  book  is  particu- 
larly rich  in  its  references  to  the 
practical  applications  of  Physics. 
These  sections  used  with  discretion 
by  a teacher  will  do  much  to  stimu- 
late and  foster  the  pupil's  interest. 
It  would  be  unfortunate  if  the  teacher 
felt  it  necessary  to  assign  these  as 
regular  work.  They  really  form  a 
kind  of  elementary  enclycopedia 
of  some  applications  and  will  be  of 
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service  to  many  teachers  as  well  as 
to  his  pupils. 

The  book  is  probably  as  free  from 
mathematical  difficulties  as  it  well 
can  be  at  least  they  have  not  been 
over  emphasized.  Some  efforts  at 
explanation  impress  one  as  some- 
what labored  and  of  doubtful  force 
in  the  case  of  elementary  students; 
for  example,  the  use  of  liquids  in  capil- 
lary tubes  and  one  questions  whether 
it  is  wise  to  push  difficult  expla- 
nations too  far  in  an  elementary  text. 
Whether  the  old  theory  of  rays  or 
what  is  probably  the  truer  theory 
of  waves  will  prove  best  adapted  to 
elementary  pupils  in  light,  is  a matter 
that  will  need  to  be  worked  out  by 
actual  use  in  the  class  room.  It 
means  much  to  a pupil,  if  he  once 
gets  the  conception  of  light  as  wave 
motion  and  acquires  the  ability  to 
apply  it  in  the  formation  of  images. 
The  book  must  be  regarded  as  a real 
contribution  to  the  list  of  books  now 
available  and  deserves  serious  con- 
sideration by  teachers  of  Physics  in 
Secondary  schools.  The  authors  and 
publishers  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  general  appearance  and 
make  up  in  the  book. 

*Ginn  & Co.  8 vo.  pp.  488  $1.25. 

C.  E.  St.  John. 


ACTA  DIURNA 

May  28 — The  tennis  team  was  de- 
feated at  Wooster  after  a hard  match. 
Of  65  games  played  Wooster  won  35. 
In  singles  Good  (W. ) won  from  Mur- 
phy  (O.),  6-4,  6-4.  Fulton  (W.),  won 
from  Reed  (O.),  6-1,  2-6,  8-6.  In 
doubles,  Wooster  won  (6-4,  7-5.) 
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May  29 — The  Academy  was  defeat- 
ed by  the  base  ball  team  of  the  Cleve- 
land Central  high  school,  6 to  5. 

May  30 — Decoration  day,  a half 
holiday  in  all  departments.  Iso-cyn- 
acide,  an  ill-smelling  organic  com- 
pound, was  placed  in  the  recitation 
rooms  of  Peters’  Hall,  making  it  nec- 
essary to  dismiss  some  of  the  classes. 

May  31 — "Bix  Six”  meet  at  Colum- 
bus. Ohio  State  proved  an  easy  win- 
ner, securing  75  points  against  29 
made  by  Western  Reserve,  the  nearest 
competor,  Oberlin  won  fourth  place 
with  23  points. 

Four  “Big  Six,’  records  were  estab- 
lished as  follows: 

Shot  put,  38  feet  10  inches;  former 
record,  37  feet,  lYi  inches. 

Pole  vault,  10  feet.  lYi  inches; 
former  record,  10  feet,  inches. 

Broad  jump,  22  feet,  4 inches; 
former  record,  21  feet,  9>f  inches. 

120  yards  hurdle,  16  seconds,  former 
record,  16  2-5  seconds. 

TRACK  EVENSS. 

200-yard  hurdle— Galpin  (Reserve), 
won;  Cook  (State),  second;  Hagaman 
(State),  third;  Boggs  (Oberlin),  fourth. 
Time,  26  3-5  seconds. 

100-yard  dash— Allyn  (Wesleyan), 
won;  Barden  (Reserve),  second;  War- 
ner (Oberlin),  third;  Jones  (State), 
fourth.  Time,  10  1-5  seconds. 

Mile  run  — Yeagle  (State),  won; 
Jackson  (Wesleyan),  second;  Cables 
(Oberlin),  third;  C.  B.  Malone  (Re- 
serve), fourth.  Time,  4:46  1-5  sec- 
onds. 

440-yard  dash— Rothwcll  (State), 
won;  Taylor  (Kenyon),  second;  An- 
derson (Reserve),  third;  Brandt  (Case), 
fourth.  Time,  52  seconds. 
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120*yard  hurdles— Hagaman  (State), 
won;  Welsh  (Oberlin),  second;  Cook 
(State),  third;  Galpin  (Reserve, 
fourth.  Time,  16  seconds. 

Two-mile  run — Shipps  (State)  won; 
Bracket  (State),  second;  Wells  (Ober- 
lin), third;  Metzer  (Reserve),  fourth. 
Time.  10  31  3-5  seconds. 

200  yard  run — Allyn  (Wesleyan), 
second;  Barden  (Reserve),  second; 
Jones  (State),  third;Evans  (Wesleyan) 
fourth.  Time,  22  1-5  seconds. 

Half-mile  run — Galpin  (Reserve) 
won;  Brown  (Kenyon),  second;  Lev- 
ering (State),  third;  Hyde  (Reserve), 
fourth.  Time,  2:02,  4-5  seconds. 

Mile  relay- Ohio  State  (Ycagle, 
Cook,  Jones  and  Rothwell),  won; 
Western  Reserve,  second;  Oberlin 
(Demuth,  Cables,  Sargent  and  Parks), 
third;  Ohio  Wesleyan,  fourth.  Time, 
3:34  1-5  seconds. 

FIELD  EVENTS. 

Shot  put  — Lincoln  (State,)  won; 
Hagaman  (State),  second;  Poole  (Wes- 
leyan), third;  Cole,  (Oberlin),  fourth. 
Distance,  38  feet,  10  inches. 

Pole  vault — Parks  (Oberlin),  won; 
Brock  (State),  second;  Coolidge  (Ken- 
yon), third;  Jackson  (Wesleyan), 
fourth.  Height,  10  feet,  1)4  inches. 

Broad  jump  — Cook  (State),  won; 
Galpin  (Reserve),  second;  Allyn 
(Wesleyan),  third;  Roberts  (Reserve), 
fourth.  Distance,  2'2  feet,  4 inches. 

Discus  throw — Gillie  (State),  won; 
Lincoln  (State),  second;  Axtcll  (Ken- 
yon), third.  Cole  (Oberlin),  fourth. 
Distance,  112  feet,  10  inches. 

High  jump— Coleman  (Wesleyan), 
won;  Parks  (Oberlin),  second;  Mytin- 
gcr,  and  Norton,  both  of  Ohio  State, 


tied  for  third.  Height,  5 feet,  8 
inches. 

Hammer  throw— Gillie  (State),  won; 
Lincoln  (State),  second;  Robinson 
(Wesleyan),  third;  Cole  (Oberlin), 
fourth.  Distance,  122  feet,  1 inch. 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th. 

Total 

0.  s.  u.. 

9 

6 

5 

2 

75 

W.  R.  U. 

2 

i 

1 

5 

29 

0.  W.  U. . 

3 

1 

3 

3 

27 

Oberlin. . 

1 

2 

4 

4 

23 

Kenyon . 

0 

2 

2 

0 

10 

Case 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

The  base  ball  team  of  the  Academy 
for  the  second  time  defeated  the 
Oberlin  high  school.  The  game 
lasted  ten  innings  and  the  final 
score  was  10  to  9. 

June  1 — The  varsity  base  ball  team 
defeated  O.  W.  U.  on  their  own 
grounds  by  a score  of  3 to  2.  It  was 
a pitchers’  battle  between  Wiley  and 
Captain  Webb  of  Delcware.  Wiley 
had  the  best  of  it  and  in  the  eighth 
inning  by  a fortunate  bunching  of 
hits  Oberlin  secured  three  runs  and 
the  game. 

June  2 — President  and  Mrs.  King 
gave  their  annual  reception  to  the 
literary  societies.  The  reception 
was  held  on  the  lawn  at  the  home  of 
the  President  and  was  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  occasions  of  the 
year. 

The  base  ball  team  was  defeated  at 
Columbus  by  O.  S.  U.  by  a score  of 
of  14  to  4.  Taylor  pitched  the  first 
two  innings  and  was  knocked  out  of 
the  box.  He  was  replaced  by  Smith 
in  the  third  and  from  that  time 
Oberlin  held  its  own. 

The  Academy  base  ball  team  was 
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defeated  by  Painesvillc  high  school 
3 to  1. 

The  tennis  team  defeated  Kenyon 
at  Oberlin  winning  both  singles  and 
doubles  in  straight  sets. 

June  4— Dr.  G.  W.  Andrews  gave 
the  last  of  his  series  of  Organ  Recitals. 

The  tennis  team  defeated  Wooster 
in  singles  but  lost  in  doubles.  This 
is  the  first  time  that  the  Wooster  men 
have  been  defeated. 

June  6 — The  Academy  base  ball 
team  lost  to  South  high  of  Cleveland, 

7 to  8. 

June  7 — The  faculty  succeeded  in 
defeating  the  seniors  in  the  annual 
game  of  base  ball  despite  the  fact 
that  the  seniors  were  equipped  with 
the  regular  varsity  battery,  Todd  and 
Taylor.  The  game  lasted  ten  innings. 
The  only  man  on  the  team  not  strict- 
ly a faculty  member  was  Vradenburg 
who  caught.  The  other'  members 
were;  Jameson  p,  Ellis  1st,  Miller 
2nd,  Clancy  s,  McKay  3rd,  Taylor, 
and  Dick  1,  G.  Jones  and  Wirkler,  m, 
L.  Jones  r. 

Clancy's  batting  was  the  feature  of 
the  game.  In  the  ninth  he  tied  the 
score  with  a home  run  with  two  men 
on  bases. 

June  8 — Kenyon  was  again  defeated 
in  tennis  in  both  singles  and  doubles 
in  straight  sets. 

June  9-16— Examination  week. 

June  15 — Commencement  exercises 
of  the  Academy.  The  graduating 
class  this  year  numbered  sixty,  over 
half  of  whom  were  boys.  The  at- 
tendance in  the  Academy  is  much 
larger  than  it  was  a few  years  ago 
and  gives  promise  of  further  increase. 


June  16  — The  base  ball  season  closed 
with  a victory  over  Kenyon  by  the 
decisive  score  of  12  to  1.  Oberlin 
made  thirteen  hits.  For  the  last 
week  Oberlin  had  the  attention  of 
Win  and  Gar  Fauver  and  the  marked 
improvement  in  their  work  is  at- 
tributed to  the  efficient  work  of  these 
two  Oberlin  men.  The  season  has, 
on  the  whole,  been  disastrous.  The 
team  was  confidently  expected  to 
win  the  state  championship  and  the 
following  results  show  that  this  hope 
has  hardly  been  realized.  The  team 
has  played  an  excellent  fielding  game 
but  has  been  unable  to  bat.  How 
much  of  this  deficiency  could  have 
been  remedied  by  coaching  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell,  but  there  is  a general 
feeling  that  Win  Fauver  would  have 
turned  out  a winning  team  with  the 
material  on  hand  this  year; 

Oberlin  8 — Hiram  1. 

Oberlin  4 — Wooster  6. 

Oberlin  1 — Michigan  12. 

Oberlin  3 — Michigan  0. 

Oberlin  1— W.  R.  U.  3, 

Oberlin  0 — Cornell  5. 

Oberlin  0 — Niagara  9. 

Oberlin  0 — Case  1. 

Oberlin  4 — O.  S.  U.  2. 

Oberlin  3—0.  S.  U.  2. 

Oberlin  4—0.  S.  U.  14. 

Oberlin  12 — Kenyon  1. 

R.  C Rupp,  who  has  played  third 
base  for  three  years,  was  elected  to 
the  captaincy  for  next  year. 

The  love  feasts  of  the  various  liter- 
sry  societies  were  held  in  their  rooms. 
The  graduating  class  of  jElioian  pre- 
sented the  society  with  new  shades 
for  the  society  room,  the  Alpha  Zeta 
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Seniors  gave  a copy  of  Alma  Tadema’s 
Reading  from  Homer  and  to  Phi 
Delta  Dr.  G.  C.  Jameson  '89,  presented 
the  old  gavel  made  of  wood  taken 
from  old  Tappan  Hall. 

June  17 — Baccalaureate  Sunday. 
Baccalaureate  sermon  by  President 
King,  "The  Great  Refusal." 

The  address  before  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  delivered  in 
the  Second  church  by  Laurence  L. 
Doggett,  Ph.  D.,  ’06,  President  of  the 
International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  training 
school  at  Springfield,  Mass. 

June  18 — For  the  second  time  the 
'Varsity  defeated  the  Alumni  in  the 
annual  game.  Taylor  pitched  for  the 
'Varsity  and  Smythe  for  the  Alumni. 
The  score  was;  'Varsity  7,  Alumni  0. 
The  Alumni  team  was  made  up  as 
follows:  Merriam,  c.;  Smythe,  p.: 
Pierce,  1st;  W.  Fauver,  2nd;  Clancy, 
ss.;  G.  Fauver,  3rd;  Morgan,  If;  Ellis, 
m.;  Hotchkiss,  r.  The  'Varsity  played 
an  errorless  game  and  made  twelve 
hits. 

At  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  the  following  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  were  present: 
President  H.  C.  King,  Dr.  D.  P.  Allen, 
W.  C.  Cochran,  J.  G.  W.  Cowles,  C.  F. 
Cot,  Dr.  F.  S.  Fitch,  H.  C.  Ford,  W. 
N.  Gates,  E.  J.  Goodrich,  H.  H.  John- 
son, I.  W.  Metcalf,  L.  H.  Severance, 
C.  B.  Shedd,  Dr.  H.  M.  Tenney  and 
J.  O.  Troup.  Toward  the  $35,000  nec- 
essary to  complete  the  half  million 
fund,  $13,500  was  subscribed  by  the 
trustees.  An  adjourned  meeting  is 
to  be  licld  in  Cleveland  the  26th,  at 
which  time  is  is  hoped  that  the  re- 
mainder may  be  reported.  The  fol- 


lowing appointments  were  made: 
General:  Charles  Whiting  Williams, 
Assistant  to  the  President,  permanent 
appointment.  Promotions — Seminary; 
Kemper  Fullerton,  as  permanent  pro- 
fessor of  the  Old  Testament  language 
and  literature,  in  the  college.  Miss 
Florence  Mary  Fitch,  as  dean  of  col- 
lege and  graduate  women  and  profes- 
sor of  philosophy,  permanent  appoint- 
ment; William  Eugene  Mosher,  as 
associate  professor  of  the  German 
language  and  literature,  for  two  years 
In  the  conservatory  of  music,  John 
Arthur  Demuth,  Charles  King  Barry 
and  William  Upton,  as  professors  of 
pianoforte,  permanent  appointments; 
William  Jasper  Horner,  permanent 
instructor  instructor  in  singing;  Or- 
ville Alvin  Lindquist,  permanent  in- 
structor in  pianoforte;  in  the  acad- 
emy, Mrs.  Edith  Cole  Fargo,  as  dean 
of  academy  women,  permanent  ap- 
pointment; Edward  James  Moore, 
tutor  in  mathematics  to  be  given  an 
extradivision  of  geometry,  especially 
for  college  students;  Joseph  Roy 
Ellis,  tutor  in  declamation  and  ath- 
letic coach  to  teach  two  divisions  of 
the  history  of  English  litera- 
ture in  the  college.  Library, 
Miss  Antoinette  Putnam  Metcalf 
permanent  reference  librarian.  VV^o- 
men's  Gymnasium,  Miss  Frances 
Elizabeth  Jones,  assistant  in  physical 
training.  Leave  of  absence  for  the 
coming  year;  College,  Mrs.  A.  F. 
Johnston,  Professor  C.  B.  Martin; 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Professor  H. 
H.  Carter,  Miss  Lucrctia  C.  Wattles, 
for  the  fall  term.  Academy,  Miss 
Clara  L.  Smithe,  Miss  E.  Louise 
Browuback,  Library,  Miss  Eolinc 
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Spaulding,  from  June  1 to  September 
20.  Reappointments;  General,  Wil- 
liam Frederick  Bohn,  secretary  to 
the  President  for  one  year;  College, 
Russell  Parsons  Jameson,  instructor 
in  French,  Edwin  Bayer  Branson, 
instructor  in  geology  for  one  year, 
James  Seymour  Luckey,  as  instructor 
in  mathematics  and  physics,  for  one 
year;  Paul  Griswold  Huston,  as  in- 
structor in  English  composition  for 
one  year,  Gilbert  Lee  Pennock  as 
instructor  in  English  composition 
for  one  year,  Gordon  Nelson  Arm- 
strong as  instructor  in  mathematics 
for  one  year,  Walter  Raleigh  Myers 
as  instructor  in  German  for  one  year. 
Miss  Anna  Morse  Starr,  as  first 
assistant  in  the  botanical  laboratory 
for  one  year,  William  Garfield 
Mallory  as  assistant  in  the  physical 
laboratory  for  one  year;  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  Miss  Caroline  Harter, 
as  instructor  in  violin  for  one  year. 
Miss  Lucilc  Reed  as  teacher  of 
public  school  music  for  one  year, 
Mrs.  Bertha  Miller,  as  teacher  of  ear 
training,  for  one  year.  Miss  Ada 
Angelenc  Morris,  as  instructor  in 
pianoforte,  for  one  year;  Academy, 
Mrs.  Alice  Mead  Swing,  tutor  in 
German,  partial  work  for  one  year, 
Mrs.  Mary  T.  Cowdery,  as  tutor  in 
French,  for  one  year.  Miss  Alice 
Chipman  Me  Daniels,  as  tutor  in 
German  for  one  year,  Roy  Vernon 
Hill,  as  tutor  in  mathematics  for  one 
year,  John  Ebenezer  Wirkler,  as 
tutor  in  history,  for  one  year,  Charles 
Hulburd  Burr,  as  tutor  in  physics 
for  one  year,  Clark  Harold  Sackett  as 
tutor  in  botany  and  zoology,  for  one 
year.  In  the  library  the  following 


assistants  were  appointed  for  one 
year,  W.  W.  Foote,  I'tiss  Hattie  M. 
Henderson,  Miss  Mary  J.  Fraser,  and 
Miss  Edith  M.  Thatcher.  In  the  men's 
gymnasium,  Homer  Waldo  Spiers,  as 
teacher,  partial  work  for  one  year. 
New  appointments.  College,  Robert 
Allyn  Budington,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  zoology,  forone  year  looking 
to  permanency,  the  appointment  to 
begin  in  the  fall  of  1907.  Mr. 
Budington  is  now  at  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. Miss  Ethel  May  Kitch,  as 
assistant  in  psychology,  for  one  year, 
George  Delwin  Allen  as  assistant  in 
the  zoological  laboratory,  for  one 
year,  Carl  Burghardt  as  second  as- 
sistant in  the  botanical  laboratory, 
for  one  year.  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Walter  Peck  Stanley,  as  in- 
structor in  pianoforte  for  one  year, 
Edward  Betts  Manning,  as  instructor 
in  violin  and  composition,  for  one 
year,  John  Ross  Frampton,  as  in- 
structor in  organ  for  one  year,  George 
Carl  Hastings,  as  instructor  in  piano- 
forte for  one  year,  Mrs.  Eileen 
O'Moore,  as  instructor  in  violin  for 
one  year.  Academy,  Ernest  Barrett 
Chamberlain,  as  tutor  in  English  for 
one  year,  to  take  Miss  Brownback's 
work  in  her  absence.  Miss  Florence 
Louise  Westlake,  as  tutor  in  English 
to  take  the  work  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Dick.  Men's  gymnasium, 
Karl  Burwell  Ullman  and,  Edward 
Lee  Wertheim  as  teachers.  Women's 
gymnasium.  Miss  Maud  Allene 
Monroe,  as  instructor  in  physical 
training  to  take  the  work  laid  down 
by  Miss  Wickwire.  A new  scale  of 
salaries  was  adopted  for  college  in- 
structors. The  salaries  now  paid  in 
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the  college  department  arc  as  follows: 
Full  Professor  $1600  to  $1800,  As- 
sociate Professor,  $1200  to  $1400,  in- 
structors $800  to  $1000.  The  trustees 
voted  not  to  draw  on  the  endowment 
funds  to  complete  the  amount 
necessary  to  erect  the  Finney  Mem- 
orial Chapel,  and  they  also  voted 
not  to  follow  the  recommendation  of 
the  faculty  to  invest  part  of  the 
funds  of  the  college  in  new  dormi- 
tories for  women.  They  approved 
the  recommendation  to  raise  the 
prices  charged  for  room  and  board  at 
Talcott  Hall  and  Baldwin  and  Lord 
Cottages.  A further  account  of  the 
actions  taken  by  the  board  of  trustees 
will  be  found  in  President  King’s 
r^sum^  of  the  year.  The  board  of 
trustees  and  the  men  of  the  faculty 
were  delightfully  entertained  at 
luncheon  by  President  and  Mrs. 

King- 

Conservatory  commencement, 
Warner  Hall. 

The  annual  reception  given  by 
President  and  Mrs.  King  to  the 
alumni  was  held  in  Talcott  Hall  and 
not  on  the  lawn  as  expected  because 
of  a light  shower.  Mr.  W.  F.  Bohn, 
secretary  to  the  president  introduced 
the  guests  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  F.  Johnston, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Cochran  were  in 
the  receiving  line.  The  number  of 
alumni  present  was  unusually  large. 

June  19 — The  annual  alumni  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  Second  church 
instead  of  the  First  church  as  has 
been  customary  hitherto.  In  the 
absence  of  Homer  H.  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  C.  H.  Kirsh- 
ner,  '86,  First  Vice-President  pre- 
sided. After  prayer  by  Rev.  H.  D. 
Sheldon,  '86,  Mrs.  A.  A.  F.  Johnston 
'56  delivered  the  first  speech  of  the 
day.  She  spoke  of  the  development 
of  the  country  in  the  half  century 


since  her  graduation,  of  the  striking 
parallels  between  American  and 
Roman  history  and  of  the  future  of 
the  college.  She  strongly  emphasized 
the  fact  that  Oberlin  College  is  con- 
trolled and  supported  by  the  alumni 
and  that  it  always  must  be  a people's 
college.  B.  H.  Burtt  spoke  for  the 
class  of  '86  and  S.  P.  Orth  for  '96. 
J.  G.  W.  Cowles  '56  then  spoke  of  the 
character  of  the  men  who  founded 
Oberlin  and  Secretary  G.  M.  Jones 
read  letters  from  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Drake 
'46  and  Mrs.  Clara  Elnore  Royce  '46. 
Professor  Root  then  introduced 
Samuel  Fuller  Porter,  the  only  living 
representative  of  '36  and  the  oldest 
alumnus  of  the  college.  On  account 
of  his  advanced  age  Mr.  Porter  did 
not  speak  but  was  received  by  the 
audience  with  the  Chautauqua  sa- 
lute. Dr.  D.  R.  Burrell  of  the  class 
of  '66,  gave  a short  sketch  of  the 
different  men  of  his  class.  Of  the 
fourteen  men  eleven  served  in  the 
Civil  War.  A.  E.  Colton  spoke  for 
'81  and  A.  E.  Eldred  for  the  graduat- 
ing class.  President  King  then  gave 
a resumd  of  the  year's  work.  This 
will  be  found  in  full  elsewhere  in 
the  Magazine.  The  report  of  the 
Living  Endowment  Union  was  read  by 
Secretary,  I.  W.  Metcalf  and  C.W.  Wil- 
liams spoke  of  its  continued  growth 
and  possibilities.  The  following 
officers  of  the  Alumni  Association 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year;  President,  Louis  L.  Nichols, 
'87  First  vice-president,  Dan  F.  Brad- 
ley, '82; Second  vice-president,  Arclii- 
bald  Hadden,  '77,  Third  vice-presi- 
dent E.  A.  Miller,  '97,  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  G.  M.  Jones,  '94,  Orator  for 
next  year,  Charles  Finucy  Cox,  '69, 
Alternate,  Paul  D.  Cravath,  '82.  At 
the  adjourned  meeting  of  ttie  stock 
holders  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni 
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Magazine  Publishing  Co.  the  follow- 
ing Directors  were  elected;  A.  S. 
Root,  G.  C.  Jameson,  G.  M.  Jones,  C. 
W.  Williams,  C.  E.  St.  John.  The 
Alumni  Meeting  is  still  far  too  long 
for  the  best  results.  Over  half  of  the 
audience  had  left  before  the  report 
of  Mr.  Metcalf  and  the  election  of 
officers  is  the  merest  formality.  The 
speakers  seldom  limit  themselves  to 
the  traditional  seven  minutes. 

SENIOR  CLASS  DAY. 

The  senior  Class  Day  begun  with 
a procession  from  Talcott  hall  in 
which  the  seniors  were  escorted  by 
the  juniors  bearing  long  ropes  of 
daisies.  The  usual  orations,  essays 
etc.,  were  omitted  this  year  in  view 
of  the  play,  and  only  the  ivy  ode, 
spade  oration  and  farewell  address 
were  given.  The  ivy  ode  was  read 
by  Miss  Ruth  Todd,  the  spade  oration 
by  H.  G.  Vincent  and  the  response 
by  L.  V.  Koos  of  the  junior  class. 
The  farewell  address  was  delivered 
by  the  class  president  R.  H.  Long. 
The  senior  play,  The  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona,  has  received  on  all 
hands  the  warmest  commendation. 
It  is  very  probable  that  this  innova- 
tion will  become  one  of  the  perma- 
nent features  of  commencement. 
The  actors  were  drilled  by  Professor 
C.  H.  A.  Wager  of  the  English  de- 
partment and  the  unqualified  success 
of  the  performance  is  due  to  his  care- 
ful training.  He  well  deserves  the 
many  congratulations  offered  him 
Of  the  work  of  the  actors  it  may  be 
said  that  all  the  parts  were  well 
taken.  Especial  credit  may  be  given 
to  Miss  Ethel  Vail  as  Julia,  Miss 


Marguerite  Hull  as  Silvia,  Lester 
Taylor  as  Valentine  and  Harry 
Doering  as  Proteus. 

The  complete  cast  is  as  follows: 
Duke — The  father  of  Silvia 

Samuel  Marsh 
Valentine  and  Protheus,  the  two 
Gentlemen 

Lester  Taylor,  Harry  Doering 
Antonio,  father  to  Protheus 

Lawrence  Lampson 
Thurio,  a foolish  rival  to  Valentine 

Aubrey  Goodenough 
Eglamoure  agent  for  Silvia  in  her 
escape  Roy  Kinney 

Host,  where  Julia  lodges 

Thaddeus  Veness 
Outlaws  with  Valentine 
Everett  McDaniels,  Emmett  Thomp- 
son, Frederick  Elliot 
Speed,  a clownish  servant  to  Valen- 
tine Robert  Skillings 

Launce,  the  like  to  Protheus 

Radoslav  TsuofT 
Panthion  servant  to  Anthonio 

Roy  Carpenter 
Julia,  beloved  of  Protheus 

Ethel  Vail 

Silvia,  beloved  of  Valentine 

Marguerite  Hull 
Lucetta,  waiting  woman  to  Julia 

Margaret  Mosher 
Ursula  the  like  to  Silvia 

Bessie  Bowman 
Musicians — Walter  Barrows,  Dean 
Lightner,  Harley  Lutz. 

At  the  close  of  the  play  farewell 
songs  were  sung  on  the  steps  of 
Spear  Library 

The  following  class  reunions  were 
held:  '81  at  the  Park  Hotel,  '84  at  the 
home  of  Professor  A.  S.  Roof,  '86  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerrish, 
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'93  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Edith  C* 
Fargo  '96  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Andrew  Auten  and  '01  in 
Ladies’  Grove. 

At  6:00  p.  m.  the  young  women  of 
the  senior  class  assembled  on  the 
steps  of  Spear  Library  for  their  last 
“sing."  A number  of  college  songs 
were  sung  and  a large  number  of 
alumni  gathered  to  hear  this  fare- 
well exercise. 

First  Commencement  Concert, 
Verdi’s  Requiem. 

June  20 — The  gift  of  the  graduting 
class  to  the  College  this  year  took 
the  form  of  a sun  dial.  The  dial  is 
mounted  in  a low  granite  pillar 
which  has  been  set  up  in  the  large 
open  space  between  Peters  hall  and 
the  Conservatory.  The  dial  is  in- 
scribed with  the  latitude  of  Oberlin 
and  the  column  with  the  class 
numerals. 

The  commencement  address  was 
delivered  by  Professor  George  Her- 
bert Palmer  of  Harvard  University. 
There  were  no  honorary  degrees  cen- 
tered this  commencement.  The 
graduating  class  numbered  132, 
seven  members  of  last  year’s  class 
who  finished  their  work  at  the  close 
of  summer  school  were  given  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  R.  A.  Ricksccker, 
received  the  degree  of  Ph.  B.  as  of 
the  class  of  '97.  The  six  members 
of  the  graduating  class  of  the  con- 
servatory all  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Music.  This  degree 
was  also  conferred  on  71  previous 
graduates  of  the  conservatory  who 
had  done  the  requisite  work.  The 
following  were  given  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  after  perscribed  study. 


Charles  Hulburd  Burr,  A.  B., 
Oberlin  College  1903,  Mathematics 
and  Physics. 

Ernest  Barrett  Chamberlain,  A.  B. 
Oberlin  College  1904,  English. 

Walter  Thomas  Dunmore,  A.  B. 
Oberlin  College  1900. 

John  Ross  Frampton,  A.  B.,  Ober- 
lin College,  1901. 

Russell  Parsons  Jameson,  Ph.  B., 
Oberlin  College  1900,  French. 

Lee  Mortimer  Jenney,  A.  B.  Ober- 
lin College  1899,  Philosophy. 

Jonathan  Melvin  Kurtz,  A.  B. 
Oberlin  College  1905,  Chemistry. 

Edward  James  Moore,  A.  B.,  Ober- 
lin College  1903,  Mathematics. 

Carrie  Lenore  Rose,  A.  B.,  Oberlin 
College  1905,  Mathematics  and 
Physics. 

The  Alumni  dinner  was  held  as 
usual  in  Warner  Gymnasium.  The 
seating  capacity  of  the  gymnasium 
was  taxed  to  its  utmost  to  accomo- 
date the  alumni  and  it  seems  likely 
that  some  restrictions  will  have  to 
be  placed  on  the  attendance  next 
year.  After  the  usual  menu  and  the 
singing  of  several  college  songs 
President  King  introduced  T.  M. 
Dye  of  the  graduating  class.  His 
toast  was  followed  by  C.  W,  Savage 
'93  who  will  begin  his  work  here 
next  fall  as  Associate  Professor  of 
physical  training  and  Director  of 
athletics.  Mr.  Savage  spoke  of  the 
recent  changes  in  the  foot  ball  rules 
and  their  probable  cfiect  on  the  game. 
C.  F.  Cox  '69,  then  spoke  for  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  He  said  that  the 
crowning  evil  of  the  day  was  the 
tendency  of  the  American  people 
to  ‘‘hustle’’  and  that  this  word  really 
implied  greed.  I’rofessor  Palmer 
then  spoke  of  the  support  that  a 
college  needs  from  its  alumni.  He 
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was  followed  by  Dr.  D.  R.  Burrell  '66 
who  told  several  amusing  anecdotes 
of  life  in  Oberlin  in  the  ’60's.  C.  H. 
Kirshner  spoke  for  '86  and  Professor 
Root  for  the  Faculty  and  Professor 
Currier  offered  the  closing  prayer. 

Second  commencement  concert, 
Samson  and  Delilah. 

June  21 — Summer  School  begins. 

Ben  Greet  Woodland  Players  give 
As  You  Like  It  and  The  Tempest. 

SENIOR  CONCERT. 

The  senior  class  of  the  conserva- 
tory gave  two  performances  of  their 
graduating  program  one  on  Monday 
night  of  commencement  week  for 
the  faculty,  trustees  and  invited 
guests,  the  other  for  the  conservatory 
students  and  their  friends  on  the 
preceding  Wednesday  night.  At 
this  concert  the  reputation  of  the 
conservatory  graduating  class  was 
fully  maintained,  every  performance 
being  of  a high  order.  Mr.  Skinner’s 
composition  was  one  of  a number  of 
works  of  large  dimensions  which  he 
has  written  this  year  and  they  all 
show  an  invention  and  a knowledge 
of  constructive  science  that  give 


much  promise  for  the  future.  The 
steady  improvement  of  the  conserva- 
tory string  orchestra,  under  the 
training  of  Professor  Andrews,  de- 
serves mention. 

The  following  was  the  senior  class 
program: 

Organ  Fantaisie  and  Fugue  in  G 
minor  Bach 

Mr.  Skinner. 

Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra  in 
G major  Beethoven 

Allegro  moderato — Cadenza  by 

Von  Buelow 

Mr.  Wilson  and  Conservatory 
Orchestra 

Allegro  moderato  for  Organ  and 
Orchestra  T.  S.  Skinner 

Miss  Hart  and  Conservatory 
Orchestra 

Sonata  for  Organ  in  C minor.  First 
Movement  Guilmant 

Miss  Wiley 

Hungarian  Rhapsodie  No.  6 Liszt 
Miss  Bailey 

Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra  in 
A minor  Grieg 

Allegro  moderato — Adagio  and  Finale. 
Miss  Beckwith,  Miss  Hart 
and  Conservatory  Orchestra 


Alumni  News 


■97  CLASS  LETTER. 

The  following  items  are  taken  from 
the  '97  class  letter  issued  at  com- 
mencement time: 

Miss  Winifred  Ryder  has  been 
teaching  during  the  past  year  in  Mid- 
dletown, Ohio.  She  will  teach  next 
year  in  the  Dayton  high  school. 

W.  P.  Dunlevy  will  spend  the  com- 
ing year  working  in  the  departments 


of  economics  and  education  in  the 
Harvard  graduate  school. 

Miss  Frances  K.  Bement  expects  to 
return  to  her  work  in  Shao-wu,  China. 

Miss  Ethelyn  Charles  expects  to 
spend  the  summer  at  Fontana  on 
Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin. 

Dr.  Robert  Cowley  and  Mrs.  Anna 
Parry  Cowley  sailed  for  England 
June  1st. 
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N.  C.  Hirschy  will  spend  the  com- 
ing year  studying  in  the  University 
of  Basel,  Switzerland. 

THE  ’98  LETTER 

The  ’98  class  letter,  issued  the  last 
of  May,  contains  contributions  from 
about  sixty  of  the  class.  The  follow- 
ing items  arc  taken  from  it: 

Miss  Kathryn  Adams  will  travel 
during  the  summer  in  Holland  and 
Bohemia. 

A.  M.  Alford  is  in  business  in  Chi- 
cago. His  address  is  579  South  Oak- 
ley avenue. 

E.  M.  Child  is  practicing  law  at  17- 
18  Conrad  building,  Kalispell,  Mont. 

Miss  Helen  French  has  been  teach- 
ing English  during  the  past  year  in 
Elizabeth  College,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

George  R.  Kelsey  is  New  York’s 
sales  agent  for  the  Delaware  Glue  Co. 

Miss  Sarah  H.  Manning  has  been 
spending  the  past  year  with  her 
mother  in  Pasadena,  California. 

Miss  Belle  Middlekauff  taught  dur- 
ing the  past  year  in  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Marquette,  Mich. 

A.  C.  Norris  has  been  city  chemist 
and  chemist  to  the  county  coroner, 
in  addition  to  his  regular  work  as 
teacher  of  Science  in  the  Rockford 
Illinois  high  school. 

Frank  P.  Whitney  expects  to  spend 
the  summer  studying  in  the  Harvard 
summer  school. 

'99  REUNION. 

The  reunion  of  tlic  class  of  '99  took 
tlic  form  of  a class  breakfast  held  in 
Ladies’  Grove  Tuesday,  June  19th.  It 
was  voted  unanimously  to  make  a 
special  effort  to  liavc  a large  reunion 
in  1908,  when  the  college  celebrates 


its  75th  anniversary.  A committee 
was  appointed  consisting  of  the  class 
officers,  Dr.  Mosher,  Mrs.  MacLennan 
and  Mr.  C.  W.  Williams  to  make  the 
plans  for  this  reunion. 

At  the  Alumni  dinner  ’99  was  rep- 
resented by  about  twenty-five  mem- 
bers of  the  class.  In  addition  to  the 
members  living  in  Oberlin  the  fol- 
lowing were  present: 

Miss  Frances  Joshua,  Miss  Jessie 
Kelly,  Miss  Josephine  Miller,  Miss 
Esther  Ward,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Fiebach,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  M.  Jenney, 
G.  L.  W.  Kilbon  and  B.  B.  Williams. 


’81  REUNION 

Mr.  J.  H.  Bellows,  the  McGregor  of 
’81,  together  with  his  faithful  aides, 
Miss  Lelia  Johnson  and  Mr.  Willis 
Day  succeeded  in  assembling  some 
twenty  members  of  the  old  class  of 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Less  than  a 
dozen  had  arrived  Tuesday  morning 
at  the  time  of  the  Alumni  meeting, 
but  this  number  heartily  supported 
their  classmate,  Mr.  A.  E.  Colton,  in 
his  impromptu  and  clever  speech 
representing  the  class.  Assembling 
for  supper  at  the  Park  Hotel,  the 
members  of  ’81  vied  with  each  other 
in  attempting  to  recognize  the  latest 
arrivals  to  their  ranks. 

From  sixteen  to  twenty  were  pres- 
ent at  the  Alumni  dinner  Wednesday, 
where  the  enthusiasm  of  more  recent 
class  yells  inspired  J.  J.  Bliss  to 
originate  a yell  for  ’81  and  lead  the 
class  in  giving  it. 

After  tlie  concerts  ’ruesday  and 
Wednesdav  evenings,  the  crowd  en- 
joyed a good  old-fashioned  time  at 
the  ice  cream  parlois. 
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This  brings  us  to  the  day  especially 
designated  for  our  celebration,  Thurs- 
day, June  twenty-first.  The  morning 
hours  were  spent  under  the  trees  on 
the  campus,  renewing  old  ties,  taking 
pictures  and  receiving  the  greetings 
of  Madame  Johnston,  .^t  one  thirty 
the  eighty-oneites  adjourned  to  the 
Park  Hotel  to  partake  of  a sumptuous 
banquet — the  great  event  of  the  day. 
At  the  board  were  assembled  repre- 
sentatives of  states  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific;  ministers,  lawyers, 
missionaries,  teachers,  bankers,  busi- 
ness men  with  wives,  mothers  and 
children. 

Those  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Bellows,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Harrison,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robt.  Lindsay, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Thomson,  Mrs. 
Emily  HallStimson,  Mrs.  Lina  Prayer 
Fulston,  Mrs.  Emma  Jenkins  Rue, 
Mrs.  Ella  Post  Simons,  Miss  Lelia 
Johnson,  Miss  Flora  B.  Carpenter  and 
Messrs.  W.  O.  Jones,  W.  J.  Vickery, 
J.  J.  Bliss,  H.  Redington,  A.  E,  Colton, 
Willis  Day.  Edward  Churchill,  Eddy 
Spoor. 

The  sons  and  daughters  of  ’81  pres- 
ent, were  Misses  Yeoli  Stimson, 
Elizabeth  Simons,  Mary  Lindsay, 
Annie  Rue,  Mabel  Rue  and  Messrs. 
Sidney  Bellows,  George  Cushman, 
Eugene  Thomson,  James  Stimson 
and  Lewis  Stimson. 

After  dinner,  Mr.  Day  as  the  last 
president  of  the  class,  called  the 
meeting  to  order,  and  asked  the  secre- 
tary, Miss  Lelia  Johnson  to  read  the 
minutes  of  the  last  class  meeting, 
October  23,  1880.  These  were  read 
and  approved.  Mr.  Day  then  asked 
Mr.  Robt.  Lindsay  to  act  as  toast- 


master, which  he  did  in  a very  effi- 
cient manner.  Each  member  of  '81 
was  called  upon  to  give  an  account  of 
himself  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
Everyone  spoke  in  an  optimistic 
strain  and  expressed  the  pleasure  he 
felt  in  seeing  the  old  faces  again,  even 
when  he  had  to  come  t wo  or  three 
thousand  miles  to  do  so.  Many  sub- 
scribed to  the  Endowment  Fund  and 
a committee  was  appointed  to  re-as- 
semble  the  class  in  two  years,  if  the 
college  celebrated  its  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  at  that  time.  The  wives, 
husbands  and  children  of  ’81  were 
formally  adopted  and  a resolution  was 
passed  to  send  greetings  to  absent 
members. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  given  Mr. 
Bellows  for  his  efforts  in  convening 
the  class  for  this  celebration. 

THE  ’86  REUNION. 

The  ’85  cup  still  belongs  to  ’85  as 
’86  mustered  only  25  at  commence- 
ment but  those  25  together  with  their 
children  and  husbands  and  wives 
forgot  the  silver  cup,  because  their 
cup  of  joy  was  full.  The  college 
friendships  were  deepened  during 
the  few  days  of  reunion  as  the  ex- 
perience and  character  of  the  twenty 
years  followed  the  grooves  of  memory. 
Those  who  were  in  Oberlin  thought 
and  talked  together  of  those  in  the 
homes  far  and  near.  The  letters  sent 
were  read  and  information  of  the 
absent  given,  so  that  it  almost  seemed 
as  if  the  whole  class  had  been  to- 
gether once  more.  Rexford’s  letter 
from  far  away  Weiser,  Idaho,  was 
read  amid  the  thronging  recollections 
of  old  days  his  name  suggested. 
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Letters  were  read  also  from  Baker, 
the  Hastings,  McIntosh,  McKee, 
Stiles,  Whitney,  Mrs.  Louie  Brice 
Jones,  Mrs  Weage,  Mrs.  McRoberts, 
Mrs.  Kriebcl.  Word  was  given  by 
those  present  also  of  Burrows,  Cole, 
Farrington,  Harper,  Moll,  Parker, 
Sherman  Thompson,  and  W.  L. 
Thompson,  Wiedenhoeft,  Miss  Free- 
man, Mrs.  Renton,  Mrs.  Jeffris,  Mrs. 
Noyce,  Mrs.  Fish,  Miss  Houseman, 
Miss  Pope,  Mrs.  Bishop,  and  Mrs. 
Channon. 

The  following  were  present:  B.  H. 
Burtt,  L.  L.  Doggett,  W.  B.  Gerrish, 
wife  and  four  children,  W.  G.  Hull, 
wife  and  daughter,  C.  H.  Kirshner 
and  son,  H.  D.  Sheldon  and  wife,  H. 
F.  Wilbor,  B.  N.  Wyman,  Mrs.  Betts 
and  two  children,  Mrs.  Child  and 
husband,  Mrs.  Rice  and  two  children, 
Mrs.  Van  Gorder  and  daughter,  Mrs. 
Larash  and  husband.  Rose  Thomp- 
son, Miss  Appleton,  Mrs.  Lincoln 
and  husband,  Mrs.  Straight,  Miss 
Davis,  Mrs.  Hopkins,  husband  and 
three  children.  Miss  Gibson,  Mr. 
Channon  (Mrs.  Channon  was  at 
Clifton  Springs),  Miss  Kinsman,  Miss 
Mason,  Miss  Reid,  Mrs.  Lcadingham, 
Mrs.  Bena  Brown  Scott  formerly  of 
'86  was  also  present  with  her  husband 
and  daughter,  also  Mrs.  Alcne  Pal- 
mer Hawks.  Miss  Mason's  mother 
was  present  at  the  final  gathering. 

The  class  headquarters  were 
opposite  the  First  church  and  the  old 
'86  banners  proclaimed  the  fact  to 
all.  The  homes  of  the  Gerrishes  and 
Miss  Thompson  also  served  as  such 
to  some. 

The  class  gatherings  weic  as 
follows: 


Tuesday  at  6:30  breakfast  at  head- 
quarters;  at  the  Alumni  meeting  at 
10  o'clock  Kirshner  presided,  Sheldon 
offered  the  prayer  and  Burtt  spoke 
for  '86.  The  class  song  was  sung  and 
the  class  yell  given.  It  is  from  the 
song  and  is  as  follows:  "Salve, 

salve,  alma  mater,  classis  octoginta 
sex-Oberlin!"  It  was  heard  at  the 
Alumni  dinner  amid  the  other  yells, 
and  also  whenever  it  seemed  called 
for. 

At  2:30  at  the  home  of  the  Gerrishes 
under  the  trees  in  the  orchard,  punch 
was  served,  letters  read,  information 
furnished  and  some  '86  history  given 
by  Sheldon.  The  following  officers 
were  elected.  Pres.  W.  B.  Gerrish, 
Vice  President,  Rose  Thompson, 
Historian,  B.  H.  Burtt.  Old  memories 
were  revived  and  the  two  hours 
were  full  of  satisfaction.  Next  came 
the  reading  of  the  '86  Ivy  Ode  near 
the  Library  steps  by  Miss  Gibson. 
It  seemed  so  beautiful  and  inspiring 
after  the  twenty  years  that  Kirshner 
volunteered  to  print  it  for  class 
circulation.  From  there  the  class 
proceeded  to  Gibson’s  banquet  room. 
President  and  Mrs.  King  and  Mrs. 
Johnston  were  the  guests  of  ’86. 
There  were  forty  at  table.  The  menu 
cards  and  programs  were  given  by 
Miss  Thompson  and  were  in  the 
class  colors  as  were  the  flowers. 

The  menu  was  perfect.  The  com- 
mittee was  glad  it  had  chosen  Grace 
Gibson,  toastmaster  for  a better  never 
served.  The  speeches  were  by  Dog- 
gett, Wyman,  Mrs.  Johnston,  Mrs. 
Rice,  Mrs.  Betts,  President  King, 
Sheldon,  Wilford,  Kirshner,  and  Mrs. 
Lcadingham. 
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Wednesday  the  class  sat  together 
at  the  commencement  address  de- 
livered by  Professor  Palmer  of  Har- 
vard on  "Alice  Freeman  Palmer." 
At  the  Alumni  dinner  Kirshner 
represented  the  class  in  a speech  of 
balanced  wit  and  wisdom  which  did 
the  class  honor.  Again  the  class 
was  found  together  at  the  concert 
where  Samson  and  Delilah  was  sung 
admirably.  Unable  to  separate  after- 
wards a part  of  them  adjourned  to 
Gibson’s,  capturing  on  the  way  Safford 
of  '85  in  lieu  of  the  canes. 

At  9:00  Thursday  the  car  for  Pitts- 
field was  boarded  for  the  final  reunion 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Lincoln.  On  her 
porch  and  beautiful  lawn  and  in  the 
corn  house  where  the  class  was 
weighed  (averaging  122  pounds  in- 
cluding the  children  and  Hull)  the 
time  was  happily  spent  until  the 
final  good-bye  at  3 o'clock.  The 
proofs  of  the  pictures  taken  the  day 
before  were  examined,  the  class  and 
college  songs  sung,  much  profitable 
and  happy  conversation  indulged 
in  and  an  altogether  perfect  time 
enjoyed.  Mrs.  Lincoln  served  a 
delightful  lunch  at  noon  on  the  lawn. 
It  was  with  great  reluctance  that  the 
necessity  of  ending  the  1906  Reunion 
was  finally  recognized  as  the  car 
appeared.  The  hope  was  expressed 
that  at  the  25th  anniversary  in  1911  or 
possibly  at  the  75  anniversary  of  the 
college  in  1908,  a still  larger  number 
might  return. 

To  sura  up,  the  Reunion  was  the 
most  glorious  event  in  the  history 
of  '86  so  full  of  glory. 

1896  REUNION 

The  tribe  of  '96  ers  began  to  gather 


in  Oberlin  Saturday  night  and  by 
Sunday  noon  a goodly  number  sat 
down  to  dinner  at  our  headquarters, 
110  College  street.  "Grandpa"  Rem- 
ley  somewhat  weightier  than  before, 
added  dignity  to  the  occasion  and 
" Cupid”  Dorsett  glowed  with  some- 
what more  than  his  old  time  fervor  as 
he  said  periodically,  “ Allow  me  to 
introduce  my  wife.”  "Bobby”  Up- 
ham  also  presented  a pretty  brown- 
eyed frau  and  showed  proudly  the 
picture  of  Charles  Decker  Upham,  an 
applicant  for  admission  to  the  class 
of  1926. 

Space  would  soon  fail  us  if  we  were 
to  chronicle  all  the  Commencement 
festivities,  both  class  and  college  that 
'96  helped  to  make  go.  Of  course  we 
visited  early  and  late,  our  old  friends 
of  the  pie-shops. 

A class  drive  scheduled  for  Mon- 
day was  called  off  because  eighteen 
'96  ers  could  not  be  compressed  into 
twelve  seats.  We  compromised  on 
music  and  refreshments  at  the  Uptons. 

Of  course  we  turned  out  to  support 
President  King  at  his  reception  Mon- 
day night  and  to  inspire  " Sammie  ” 
Orth  at  the  Alumni  meeting  when  he 
proved  very  effectively  that  '96  should 
be  called  a “decade  ” but  not  a “de- 
cayed” class.  Tuesday  afternoon  we 
had  a delightful  outing  at  Andrew 
Auten’s  farm  east  of  the  town.  We 
picked  his  flowers,  ate  the  strawber- 
ries off  his  vines,  admired  the  flocks 
and  herds  grazing  on  his  hill,  enjoyed 
delicious  refreshments  and  then  gave 
his  babies  the  chicken  pox. 

Wednesday  was  too  full  of  good 
things  for  this  letter  to  do  justice  to 
it.  "By  the  dawn’s  early  light  ” we 
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breakfasted  en  masse  on  chicken  and 
took  the  class  picture  as  an  aid  to 
digestion.  We  attended  graduation 
exercises  decked  in  class  colors;  we 
applied  for  another  Alumni  dinner 
on  that  meal,  ticket  we  paid  our  five 
for  ten  years  ago,  and  wc  told  the 
students  of  today  how  vastly  inferior 
their  "Samson  and  Delilah"  concerts 
must  always  be  when  compared  with 
the  one  in  which  Miss  Clary  sang  for 
and  to  '96. 

Then,  convinced  that  we  had  made 
enough  of  an  impression  on  the  col- 
lege to  keep  our  memory  green  for  a 
year  or  so  longer,  we  elected  Mr, 
Loomis  president,  gave  a hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mrs.  Upton  chairman  of 
the  reunion  committee,  and  parted 
with  renewed  class  spirit  and  college 
loyalty.  Present  at  reunion: 

From  '96  proper. 

11  Benedicts. 

11  Bachelor  Maids. 

1 Bachelor. 

4 Matrons. 

From  members  added  since 
class  graduation. 

9 Wives. 

6 Babies. 

0 Husbands. 

42  Total  present. 

The  following  classmates  send  greet- 
ings: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Upham,  Profes- 
sor and  Mrs.  W.T.  Upton,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Ray  S.  Dorsett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew 
Auten,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Bellard,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  B.  F.  Stanton,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
S.  P.  Orth,  Mr.  and  F.  P.  Loomis,  Mi*, 
and  Mrs.  Harry  Hazel,  Mrs.  Cora 
Woodford  Gecgan,  Mrs.  Lillian  Hart 
Brown,  Mrs.  Mabel  Warnock  Johns- 
ton, Mrs.  Anna  Francis  Crafts,  and 
the  Misses  Grace  Weston,  Janet  Par- 
ker Shaw,  Anna  R.  Auten,  Jessie  L. 


Shank,  Helen  Clark,  Flora  Isabel 
Wolcott,  Bessie  M.  Avery,  Lottie  M. 
Versoy,  Lula  V.  Childers,  Elizabeth 
Whipple,  Elizabeth  Anderegg,  Dr.  W. 
B.  Chamberlin,  Theodore  Remlcy. 
W.  J.  Horner. 


NECROLOGY 

Susan  Lord-Currier-Ornes,  '95 

Susan  Lord  Curricr-Orncs  died  of 
uraemic  poisoning  at  her  home  in 
West  Mt.  Vernon,  Washington,  June 
4,  1906. 

Mrs.  Ornes  was  born  in  Concordia, 
Kansas,  July  25,  1871.  She  prepared 
for  college  in  the  Coupvillc,  Wash- 
ington, public  schools,  and  in  Puget 
Sound  Academy;  and  graduated  A.  B. 
at  Oberlin  in  1895,  She  taught  in 
Olympia,  Washington,  High  School 
during  1895-6;  was  principal  of  Sedro 
Wooley  High  School  1896-7;  and  su- 
perintendent of  Skagit  County  Public 
Schools  from  1897  to  1903. 

October  30th,  1902,  she  married 
Frederick  Ornes,  with  whom  she  was 
associated  in  newspaper  work  up  to 
the  time  of  her  last  illness.  Since 
1903  they  have  published  and  edited 
the  Mt.  Vernon  Argus,  for  which 
they  built  up  a large  circulation. 
Mrs.  Ornes  also  wrote  for  other  news- 
papers. she  contributed  several  arti- 
cles to  the  Overland  ^^onthlg;  she 
was  a prominent  and  active  worker 
and  lecturer  in  the  causes  of  temper- 
ance and  equal  suffrage;  and  she  was 
also  a zealous  promoter  of  the  circul- 
ating library  movement;  and  held  an 
appointment  under  the  governor  of 
Washington  as  a member  of  the  State 
Libi'ary  Commission. 
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AUTHORS 

Bogart,  E.  L. — 

Princeton  Y.  M.  C.  A 261 

Bohn,  W.  Fred — 

Bureau  of  Appointments >32 
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Bosworlh,  Edward  I. — 

Work  of  Christian  Associations  in 


Oberlin  8 

(iospel  of  Forgiveness 283 

Bradley,  Dan  F. — 

Sidney  Dix  Strong 7 

Chamberlain,  Charles  J. — 

Buildings  for  Men  at  the  University 

of  Chicago  260 

Clark,  Harlow  A. — 

The  Alumni  Room  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan I45 

Cochran,  W.  C. — 

Antiquity  of  Football 158 

Dennison,  Walter — 

The  Oberlin  Scipio  Head 221 

Dick,  Alexander — 

Interscholastic  Meet  269 

Dickinson,  Edward — 

Liturg}'  of  St.  John  Chrysostom.  ...  16 

Appreciation  of  Pictures 232 

Musical  Notes,  49,  97,  130,  155,  188,  336 
.267,  299,  358. 

Firestone,  Clark — 

George  Wilson  Morgan 5 

Frost,  Stanley — 

The  recent  Election  in  New  York..  149 
Fullerton,  Kemper — 

Commencement  of  the  Theological 

Seminary  297 

Grover,  Frederick — 

The  Department  of  Botanv 38 

Haskell,  H.  J.— 

Charles  H.  Kirshner 4 

Five  American  Politicians 190 

Hopkins,  Ernest  Martin — 

College  Hall,  Dartmouth 256 

Jameson,  R.  P. — 

The  Holiday  Concerts 54 

Commencement  Concerts  ....  268,  300 
Jones,  G.  M. — 

Staement  of  Athletic  Operations.  . 89 

The  Keane  Coach  Fund 269 

Jones,  Richard  M. — 

Football  Team 18 

Ketcham,  G.  A — 

Free  County  High  Schools 41 

King,  Henry  Churchill — 

Question  Box  .1.8 

Meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the  Car- 
negie Foundation 93 

Recent  Gifts  and  the  Half  Million 

Fund  130 

The  Carnegie  Foundation 266 

File  Great  Refusal 317 


Review  of  the  Year  1905-06 


Livingston,  Chester  G. — • 

Alumni  Meeting  at  Los  Angeles..  198 
Lord,  L.  E. — 

Oberlin  and  the  Anti-Saloon  League  17 

Art  Exhibition  234 

MacLennan,  S.  F. — 

The  Psychological  Laboratory....  123 

The  Summer  Session 153 

Martin,  C.  B.— 

Summer  School  lO 

Art  Exhibition  189 

Mills,  C.  F.  H.— 

Fire  Worshipers  157 

Palmer,  George  Herbert — 

Commencement  Address  330 

Root,  A.  S. — 

Oberlin  Alumni  Maga2ine  Publish- 
ing Company i 

Oberliniana  191 

Savage,  C.  W. — 

Revising  the  Football  Rules 176 

Severance,  Emily  Allen — 

Anne  Walworth  i2i 

Shaw,  A.  H. — 

Oberlin  Lawyers  in  Cleveland....  75 
Siddall,  G.  B.— 

Alexander  Hadden  2 

Homer  H.  Johnson 175 

Smith,  Harry  J. — 

The  Williams  Dormitories 258 

Starr,  Merritt — 

Proportions  of  Men  and  Women 

Enrolled  in  Oberlin  College So 

Stetson,  R.  H. — 

Book  Reviews 13,  50,  51,  94 

St.  John,  C.  E. — 

Organ  for  the  Physical  Laboratory.  . 160 
Ohio  Athletic  Conference  Proceed- 
ings   186 

Review  of  Millikan  and  Gale’s 

Physics  360 

Thatcher,  A.  G. — 

Houston  Hall  251 

Troup,  J.  O.— 

Communication  55 

Wager,  C.  H.  A. — 

Lecture  by  William  Poel 133 

Waterman,  C.  H. — 

Harvard  Union  253 

Wightman,  J.  R. — 

French  Lecture  by  M.  Tiersot.  . . . 133 
Williams,  C.  W. — 

Supervision  of  Appeals  to  the  Alum- 
ni   159 

Wright,  G.  F.— 

My  Recent  Eupropean  Trip 179 
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Abbott,  Emily  M.  ’03 143 

Achenbach,  S.  T.  ’05  O.  T.  S 172 

Adams,  Earl  ’01 31 

Adams,  Katherine  Crafts  ’03 249 

Addams,  George  S.  ’90.  28,  115,  203,  311 

Alford,  A.  L.  '08 70 

Alford,  Elizabeth  VViliston  ’04 282 

Alger,  Frank  G.  ’83 168 

Allen,  Dudley  P.  ’75 26 

Allen,  Grace  H.  ex-O.  C.  M 118 

Allen,  Herbert  O.  ’89  O.  T.  S 203 

Ament,  W.  S.  ’73 206 

Anderegg,  G.  A.  ’99 30 

Anderson,  Eric  ’04 32,  249 

Anderson,  W.  L.  ’79 202 

Andrews,  Mrs.  G.  W.  ’85 27 

Andrews,  G.  W.  ’58 270 

Andrews,  W.  F.  ’03 206 

Annan,  E.  H.  ’05 25 

Armstrong,  Albert  ’03  O.  T.  S 115 

Austin,  Jane  ’02 171 

Auten,  Esther  ’05 65 

Bailey,  Ruth  A.  ’99 166 

Baird,  Ethel  C.  ’00 117 

Baker,  Frank  ’86  168 

Baker,  H.  H.  ’87 169 

Banta,  Frances  ’00 171 

Barnard,  John  ’98 281 

Barnes,  Olouise  M.  ex-’93 115 

Barrows,  Edna  ’05 66 

Bartholomew,  R.  O.  ’05 25 

Barton,  Mabel  Wright  ’02 31 

Barton,  W.  E.  ’90  O.  T.  S 68 

Bates,  Francis  ’87  O.  T.  S 68 

Beach,  S.  J.  ’75  O.  T.  S 168 

Beacom,  M.  W.  ’79 27 

Bebout,  C.  C.  ’96 29 

Belden,  Mary  ’03 70,  313 

Bellows,  S.  F.  ’05 66 

Berryman,  R.  F.  ’03 313 

Best,  C.  W.  ’90  O.  C.  M 160 

Bickford,  F.  L.  ’05 26,  65 

Bigelow,  Herbert  ex-’93 247 

Birdseye,  C.  H.  ’01 171,  205,  312 

Bissel,  Marion  1.  ’05 282 

Blackwell,  Antoinette  B.  ’47....  112,  310 

Blood,  Alta  R.  ’05 26 

Bohn,  Fred  '00,  ’05  O.  'F.  S 30 

Booth,  G.  H.  ’90 280 

Bort,  Alice  Bishop  ex-O.  C.  M 144 

Bosselinan,  J.  Q.  ’03 32 

Bowen,  W.  A.  ’78 27,  310 

Bowman,  B.  M.  ex-O.  C.  M 72 

Boyd,  P.  P.  ’98 1 1 6 

Brackin,  C.  C.  ’94 280,  312 

Bradley,  Dan  F.  '82 23,  67,  141 

Bradley,  11.  N.  ’01 205 


Bradley,  H.  N.  ’01 205 

Brett,  G.  S.  ex-’94 jjj 

Breyfogle,  C.  ex-’85 (,3 

Brewster,  C.  M.  ’03 

Bridges,  Flora  ’85 68,  168 


Xjiiugiiiuii,  1.  OB,  II5,  202,  3H 

Briggs,  C.  E.  ’03 204 

Brightman,  A.  ’00 312 

Brightman,  Rachel  ’04 32 

Brown,  C.  R.  ’04 117 

Brown,  G.  G.  ’97 t42i  247 

Browning,  C.  H.  ’93 28,  68,  246 

Buchholz,  Laura  M.  ’89 247 

Burgner,  Katherine  207 

Burke,  W.  M.  ’96 142,  281 

Burnett,  P.  B 113,  282 

Burr,  A.  W.  ’68,  ’71  O.  T.  S 26 

Burr,  Charles  ’ot 117 

Burrett,  Mrs.  C.  L.  ’02 205 

Burrows,  F.  W.  ’86 208 

Burton,  T.  E.  ’72 66 

Bush,  E.  T.  ’01 31 

Buss,  W.  H.  ’79 141 

Button,  A.  L.  ’03 32 

Cahill,  Margaret  ’87 68 

Cahill,  Thaddeus  282 

Calahan,  Mrs.  C.  C.  ex-O.  C.  M....  250 

Callender,  S.  D.  ’95 29,  69,  204 

Camp,  M.  A.  ’05 25 

Canfield,  May  L.  ’05 25 

Carey,  Anna  E.  ’01 31 

Carpenter,  F.  B.  ’88 160 

Carpenter,  M.  L.  ’02 205 

Cash,  W.  L.  ’05  O.  T.  S 109 

Caughey,  Jessie  A.  ’99 248 

Chamberlain,  C.  J.  ’88 160,  203 

Chamberlain,  Ernest  ’04 32,  313 

Chamberlain,  F.  W.  ex- Acad 172 

Chamberlain,  M.  E.  ’05 iiS 

Channon,  1.  ’87,  ’00  O.  T.  S 27,  202 

Chapin,  W.  H.  ’04 313 

Chapman,  II.  B.  ’85 313 

Chapman,  11.  R.  ’92 28,  169 

Chapman,  Mrs.  11.  R.  ’02 169 

Charles,  C.  M.  ’00 3° 

Chase,  Paul  ex-’o2 117 

Cheek,  Mrs.  S.  B 250 

Cheney,  B.  R.  ’90  O.  F.  S 142 

Cheny,  Louis  ’05 172 

Chez,  Anthony  207 

Childs,  J.  C.  ’96 70 

Chittenden,  Mrs.  1'..  ’65 201 

Christian,  Mrs.  Anna  S 312 

Church,  Mrs.  F.  A.  I..  ’63 141 

Churchill,  Alfred  ’97  lion 116,  250 

Churchill,  Carroll  7° 

Chute,  Charles  '04 144 
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Chute,  Helen  C.  ’02 

Clark,  Cyrus  ’84,  ’87  O.  T.  S 

Clark,  E.  W.  ’90 28, 

Clark,  G.  M.  ’69 

Clarke,  Mrs.  E.  L.  ’87 

Clark,  Mrs.  A.  B.  ’02 

Clarke,  Helen  ’96 

Clarke,  H.  A.  ’05 

Clark,  P.  O.  ’03 

Clark,  R.  F.  ’02 

Clarke,  Mrs.  S.  V.  ’66 

Clifford,  O.  C.  ’93 

Clifton,  J.  M.  ’05 

Clouse,  Helen  ’05 

Colton,  Mrs.  A.  E.  ’81 

Comings,  A,  G.  ’77 

Comings,  VV.  R.  ’91  Hon 

Commons,,  Clara  ex-’94 

Commons,  J.  R.  ’88 114, 

Comstock,  E.  B.  ’05 

Conant,  Ellen  B.  ’87 

Cooley,  Butler  ex- Acad 

Cooper,  Dahl  ’03 

Corbin,  P.  L.  ’03  O.  T.  S 

Coughlin,  Mary  E.  ex-’94 

Cowles,  A.  C.  ’93 

Cowles,  J.  G.  W.  ’56,  ’59  U.  T.  S... 

Cox,  Mrs.  J.  D.  ’46 

Cramond,  Kate  ’05 

Crawford,  J.  A.  ex-’82 

Crawford,  W.  W.  ex-O.  C.  M 

Crocker,  Florence  ’03 

Crook,  J.  W.  ’91 

Cross,  C.  R.  ’03 32, 

Cumings,  Mary  ’89 

Cunningham,  A.  T.  R.  ’96 

Curtis,  Mrs.  P.  L.  ’97 

Curtis,  P.  L.  ’96 

Daniels,  T.  F.  ’72 

Davis,  J.  M.  ’99 

Davis,  Mrs.  J.  M.  ’00 

Dean,  Mrs.  B.  A.  ’90 

Demorest,  Mrs.  F.  \V.  ex-O.  C.  M.  . . . 

Denham,  Elsie  B.  ’98 

Dentzer,  O.  C.  ’05 

Dewey,  Diantha  ’03  P.  T 

Dexter,  J.  E.  ’97 

Dick,  A.  ’05 

Dietrick,  W.  A.  ’97 

Dill,  J.  B 


Doanc,  Mrs.  J.  ’84 68, 

Doane,  John  ex-’86  O.  d'.  S....  ti3, 

Dobyne,  Fletcher 

Dodge,  Esther  F.  ’02 


*-''-'*''1  J*  A*  

Doolittle,  Flora  Hawley  ex-O.  C.... 

Dull,  C.  E.  ’03 

Dunn,  Charles  

Durand,  E.  D.  ’93 115, 


Durand,  VV.  V'.  ’96 69,  116 

Durfee,  J.  A 209 

Dye,  E.  C.  ’05 25 

Dye,  Eva  Emery  ’82 67 

Earle,  Dan  ’01 205 

Edris,  Mrs.  M.  B.  ’72 26 

Edwards,  Mary  ’02 143 

Elliott,  C.  ’04  O.  T.  S 70 

Elliott,  Mrs.  C.  ’02 70 

Ellis,  Alta  ’99 166 

Ellis,  H.  H.  ’97 204 

Ellis,  J.  R.  ’05 65 

Ellis,  R.  E.  ex-’o7 144 

Elmore,  Mary  E.  ’05 313 

Elmore,  Bruce  ex-’99 143 

Ely,  Catherine  B.  ’94 29 

Emery,  F.  B.  ’00 31 

Enders,  G.  E.  ’04  O.  T.  S 249 

Ensign,  Frances  ’84 67 

Erickson,  Mrs.  A.  F.  ’91 28 

Estabrook,  Mrs.  A.  M.  ’65 66 

Ewert,  P.  H.  ’05 26 

Ewing,  Mrs.  R.  L.  ’02 31 

Ewing,  R.  L.  ’04 31 

Fairchild,  E.  H.  ’98 70 

Fairchild,  E.  M.  ’90 280 

Fairchild,  Mrs.  H.  V.  ’65 246 

Fairchild,  J.  ’83 68 

Fairfield,  Anna  ’98 204 

Ferguson,  W.  D.  ’97 116 

Fiebach,  A.  H.  ’99 143 

Fitch,  C.  N.  ’69 66 

Follansbee,  Alma  ’04 32 

Foote,  Alice  314 

Fowler,  Mrs.  H.  VV.  ’02 281 

Fiampton,  J.  R.  ’oi  O.  C.  M.  . . . 172,  240 

Francis,  Alice  ’03 171,  240 

Fraser,  Faith  ’02 281 

Fraser,  J.  G.  ’67-71  O.  T.  S 168 

Fraser,  Matilda  E.  ex-’94 142 

French,  Mrs.  C.  B 250 

French,  D.  E.  ’81 202 


French,  Helen  ’98... 
Frost,  VV^  G.  ’76... 
Fuller,  H.  E.  ’88.... 
CJehikens,  K.  VV’.  ’05 
Gerrish,  W.  B.  ’86.. 


Gibbs,  Harriet  ’89  O.  C.  M 28 

Gibbs,  L.  D.  ’98 70 

Gibson,  Norva  ’04  P.  T 171 

Gleason,  Mary  R.  ’03  P.  T 32 

Gleason,  Nancy  M.  ’05 65 

Glenn,  A.  H.  ’02 70 

Corse,  VV.  J.  ’02 206 

Goss,  Marion  ex-’o4 206 

Gotshall,  A.  G.  ’05 25 

Grabill,  E.  V.  ’96 69 

Green,  F.  R.  ’94 24S 


171 

27 

280 

201 

247 

70 

170 

65 

71 

70 

246 

115 

25 

172 

113 

201 

142 

314 

141 

25 

141 

314 

206 

206 

142 
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26 

310 

33 

168 

71 

70 

141 

205 

141 

281 

29 

29 

72 

205 

30 

203 

207 
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29 

25 

170 
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202 
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Griswold,  Louise  ’04 271 

(JuHck,  Mrs.  J.  T.  ’75 67 

Hadden,  A.  ’73 112 

Hager,  C.  B 282 

Hahn,  E.  ex-Acad 34,  71 

Hale,  E.  L.  ’03 171  206 

Halloway,  Mrs.  A.  G.  ’03 71 

Halstead,  Jessie  ’05 65 

Hamilton,  M.  A.  ’05 26 

Harnpson,  Helen  ’05 25 

Hanna,  Mrs.  L.  B.  ’59 112 

Hannah,  Mrs.  I.  C.  ’97 69,  142 

Harding,  R.  T.  F.  ’04 117 

Hardy,  A.  S.  ’96 204 

Hardy,  J.S.  ’01 117 

Harkness,  Sarah  E.  ex-’o4  O.  C.  M..  144 

Harkness,  S.  B.  ’04 117 

Harrington,  Abba  ’99 166 

Harris,  W.  F.  ’05 25,  249 

Haskell,  H.  J.  ’96 281 

Haskell,  Mary  M.  ’89 68 

Hatch,  A.  F.  ’71 16S 

Hatch,  Bertha  ’04 32 

Hatch,  Mrs.  F.  M.  ’02 31 

Hatch,  F.  M.  ’02 31 

Hatch,  Leonard  ’92 169 

Hayes,  Hattie  ex-O.  C.  M 34 

Haywood,  L.  M.  ex-’94 69 

Hazen,  Frances  ’59 112 

Heath,  Mrs.  A.  ’97 204 

Hemingway,  A.  T.  ’02 117 

Hemingway,  W.  A.  ’98 30,  248 

Henderson,  B.  W.  ’05 65 

Hendricks,  Olive  Warner  ex-’o4 206 

Hertel,  A.  ’90  O.  C.  M 203 

Heyward,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  ’88 247 

Hiatt,  Casper  W.  ’85  O.  T.  S.  168,202270 

Hicks,  H.  W 250 

Hildreth,  P.  C.  ’89 114 

Hill,  G.  W.  ’97 248 

Hill,  Jesse  ’93  O.  T.  S 68 

Hillis,  1).  P.  ’04 117,  315 

Hills,  A.  M.  ’71 246 

Hills,  Mrs.  J.  H.  ’79 67,  i68 

Hines,  Mrs.  F.  B.  ’93 204 

Hinman,  H.  J.  '94 29,  311 

Hinman,  S.  F.  ’93 68 

Hoenig,  Rose  ’98 142 

Holding,  Anna  L.  ’01 171 

Hoopes,  M.  ’05 1 18 

Hopkins,  Bertha  ’04  P.  '1' 32 

Hoppin,  Jessie  R.  '88 247,  280 

Hotchkiss,  E.  L.  ’84 27,  168 

Hull,  Ida  B.  ’05 25 

llidsinger,  Sophia  cx-'o5 118 

Humphrey,  R.  '86 >13 

Hutchins,  K.  (J.  cx-'o2 115 

Hutchins,  W.  J.  ex-’92 169 

Hyde,  A.  M.  ’88-94  U.  T.  S 113 


Immel,  Mrs.  J.  H.  ’00 

Immel,  J.  II.  ’00 .,0 

Ireland,  W.  F.  ’91 i];;] 

lyenaga,  T.  ’87 

Jackson,  Lizabeth  ’03 i^j 

Jameson  R.  P.  ’00 312 

Jenkins,  P.  D.  ’03 206 

Jenney,  Harriet  A.  ’03 1 17,  171 

Jenney,  L.  M.  ’99 1,6 

Johnston,  V.  O.  ’97 30,  170 

Jones,  Clara  V.  ’04 172 

Jones,  D.  C.  ’05 172 

Jones,  E.  D.  ’05 25 

Jones,  Richard,  ’02 143 

Joshua,  Frances  ’99 166 

Keeler,  Harriet  L.  ’70 201,270 

Keese,  Katherine  ex-’o4 144 

Kellar,  Eda  ex-O.  C.  M 118 

Keller,  H.  B.  ’05 26 

Kelley,  Jessie  ’99 30,  281 

Kellogg,  W.  B.  ex-’98 248 

Kelsey,  Mrs.  G 34,  n8,  172 

Kelsey,  E 207 

Kennedy,  Alberta  ’04 144 

Kennedy,  Mrs.  A.  W.  ex-O.  C.  M...  282 

Kimpton,  A.  R.  ex-O.  C.  M 33 

Kimpton,  Jessie  P.  ex-O.  C.  M 33 

Silliman,  Mrs.  W.  H.  ’96 312 

Kiracofe,  H.  C.  ’98 143 

Kirshner,  C.  H.  ’86 113,  168,  202 

Kitchel,  Mary  ’04 249 

Knight,  W.  A.  ’00 Ill 

Knox,  Frances  ’05 33 

Kriebel,  O.  S.  ’89 311 

Laird,  B.  L.  ’02 205 

Laird,  Frances  ex-’gg 117 

Laird,  G.  B.  ’90 114 

Lawrence,  H.  A.  ’89 203 

Lawton,  Frances  ex-’o4 249 

Leach,  R.  H.  ’04 313 

Leadingham,  J.  L.  ’83 279 

Leeper,  Gertrude  ’04 2orf 

Leonard,  A.  G.  ’89 114 

Leslie,  Mabel  ’01 i43 

Letvis,  Lois  ’04 i44 

Leyde,  Nellie  ’97  P.  T 312 

Livingston,  C.  ’04 144.  240,  312 

Livingston,  S.  ’02 3>- 

Lloyd,  K.  E.  ’05 26 

Lowry,  Gail  ’03 17* 

I.uethi,  L.  J.  ’90-94  O.  T.  S 203 

Macey,  Mrs.  M.  I..  ’65 66 

Mack,  Mrs.  J.  T.  ’70 66 

Mains,  Florence  ’99 3^’ 

Mallory,  W.  G.  ’05 26 

Malthie,  F-slher  '62 66 

Malibie,  Margaret  '82 113.  3” 

Manning,  Sarah  '98 3° 

Marsh,  Manetla  '97  t>.  I’.  M "6 
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Massa,  R.  F.  ’95 

Mason,  F.  B.  '90 

Mason,  Rose  '88 

Matlack,  II.  ’97  O.  C.  M 


Matson,  B.  Ci.  ’94 204, 

May,  Minnie  ’98 

McClelland,  J.  ’75 

McCreary,  Agnes  ’05 i43> 


McDaniels,  Anna  ’05 

McDonald,  Mrs.  L.  ’00 

McDonald,  C.  ’98 

McDowell,  II.  M.  ’03  O.  T.  S 

McKay,  W.  W.  ’05 

Mc.Kee,  H.  ’99 

McLaughlin,  R.  W.  ’95  O.  T.  S 


McMahon,  B.  F.  ’05 26, 

McMurray,  J.  H.  ’97 24, 

McNaughty,  J.  e.K-Acad 


Merriam,  J.  L.  ’95 69, 

Merrill,  Laura  ’02 

Merrill,  Margaret  ’03 

Metcalf,  I.  S.  ’05 26, 

Metcalf,  I.  W.  ’78-81  O.  T.  S...  27, 

Metcalf,  J.  M.  P.  ’85 

Metcalf,  Mayo  'or 

Metcalf,  P.  H.  ’89 114, 


Metcalf,  W.  S.  ’77 

Metcalf,  W.  V.  ’83 

Miller,  Eunice  ’04 

Miller,  Irma  ’05 

Miller,  Jean  ’03 

Miller,  R.  T.  ’91 

Millikan,  Max  ’94 

Millikan,  R.  A.  ’91 

Mills,  Mrs.  M.  W.  ’85 202, 

Monosmith,  A.  W.  ’02 

Monroe,  Maud  ’03 

Moore,  Mrs.  E.  ex-0.  C.  M 

Moore,  E.  J.  ’03 

Moore,  Nellie  ’04 

Morgan,  G.  \V.  ’97 24, 

Morgan,  Grace  A.  e.x-0.  C.  M 

Morgan,  Margaret  ’00 

Morrison,  C.  W.  ’01  O.  C.  M 

Morrison,  Emily  ’85 68,  247, 

Morrow,  J.  A.  ex- Acad 

Morse,  J.  S.  ’82 

Mosher,  L.  D 

Mosher,  Ruth  ’04 

Moulton,  E.  F.  ’65 168, 

Myrick,  P.  R.  ex-’o4 

Nelson,  C.  A.  ’89,  ’92  O.  T.  S 

Nesbitt,  Mrs.  J.  ’96 

Nettleton,  Mrs.  A.  B.  ’61 

Nichols,  Mrs.  L.  L.  ’85 

Nichols,  R.  J.  ’79-83  O.  T.  S. . . . 202, 

Nichols,  Ruth  ’03 

Niederhauser,  S.  W.  ’96 


Noble,  J.  J.  ex-Acad 33 

Nye,  W.  1-1.  ’01 142,  201 

Ogawa,  C.  ’05 26 

Olson,  Mrs.  B.  J.  ’99 3° 

Oleson,  W.  B.  ’77 168 

Orth,  S.  P.  ’96 29,  116,  142,  312 

Orvis,  Julia  ’05 14+ 

Orvis,  Sue  cx-’o6 tio 

Osborn,  Mrs.  I.  S.  ’04 282 

Osborn,  I.  S.  ex-’o4 117,  282 

Owen,  F.  H.  ex-O.  C.  M 144 

Page,  Florence  L.  ’05 65 

Parker,  G.  M.  ex-’94 29 

Partridge,  E.  C.  ’95 69 

Partridge,  W.  II.  ’94 29,  169,  204 

Paterson,  R.  W.  ’04 32 

Patterson,  G.  S.  ’05 26 

Patton,  C.  S.  ’88 203,  247 

Peck,  E.  W.  ’81 67,  202 

Peck,  Emelyn  ’03 32 

Peck,  H.  ’05 26 

Pendleton,  C.  S.  ’01 31 

Penniman,  I.  B.  ’96 69,  312 

Perry,  Mrs.  C.  M 207 

Phillips,  G.  A.  ’02 31 

Pinneo,  Annie  ’99 166 

Piper,  Mabel  ’97 142 

Pope,  Ida  M.  ’86 311 

Porter,  S.  F.  ’36  O.  T.  S 201 

Preston,  May  W 207 

Price,  F.  M.  ’82-83  O-  S 246 

Price,  Laura  S.  ’93 28 

Prince,  O.  A.  ’89 31 1 

Purnell,  D.  H.  V.  ’97 29 

Raine,  W.  ’94 69,  248 

Ray,  F.  M.  ’04 144 

Ray,  Helen  ex-’o6 72 

Raymond,  R.  C.  ’95 170,  248,  312 

Reed,  Mrs.  L.  F.  ex-O.  C.  M 118 

Reed,  A.  T.  ’70-74  O.  T.  S 201 

Reed,  Carolyn  N.  ’03 143 

Reed,  Dudley  ’03 171 

Reed,  H.  ex-’gg 207 

Reed,  Nellie  ’99 116 

Regal,  Howard  ex-’94 69 

Regal,  Mary  ’83-86  O.  C.  M 69 

Reitinger,  Phillip  ’89  O.  T.  S 169 

Renton,  Mrs.  H.  H.  ’86 247 

Reynolds,  Mrs.  F.  E.  ’01 31 

Rice,  C.  W.  ’95  O.  T.  S 29 

Rice,  7.  H.  J.  ’87  O.  T.  S 29 

Rice,  j.  H.  J.  ’87  O.  T.  S 168 

Rice,  R.  F.  ’05 65 

Riddle,  O.  ’01 31 

Ring,  Alice  ’90 114 

Rogers,  Mrs.  J.  R.  ’74  O.  C.  M 

67,  H2,  168,  310 

Rogers,  R.  R.  ’76 246 

Rose,  Carrie  ’05 26 
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Rowe,  G.  S.  ’87 1 13 

Rowe,  N.  O.  ’05  O.  C.  M 144,  313 

Rowland,  T.  H.  ex-Acad 172 

Ruggles,  Mrs.  E.  D.  ’99 143 

Rnsnell,  H.  H.  ’88 27,  280 

Ryder,  W.  M.  ’97 29 

Sackett,  Mary  ’60 310 

Sampson,  Carolyn  ex-’o4 282 

Sanborn,  O.  C.  ’02 117 

Sanders,  Mrs.  \V.  ’87 68 

Sanderson,  R.  W.  ’05 26 

Savage,  C.  VV.  ’93 115,  142,  167 

Savage,  Mrs.  C.  W.  ex-  O.  C.  M.  . . . 31^ 

Scarborough,  \V.  S.  ’75 168 

Schauffler,  H.  P.  ex-Acad 141 

Schwimley,  \V.  A.  ’95  O.  T.  S 170 

Scott,  I.  D.  ’00 205 

Scott,  J.  P.  ex-O.  C.  M 207 

Sears,  Lillian  V.  ’90 141 

Seeger,  Dorothy  ’05 65 

Seil,  H.  ’93  O.  T.  S 169 

Senton,  Kathleen  ’05 26 

Sentz,  C.  L.  ’05 33,  206 

Shank,  McC.  ’05 26 

Shattuc,  W.  B.  ’98 1 16 

Shaw,  I.  D.  ’98 205 

Sheffield,  Caroline  ’03  O.  C.  M 313 

Sherk,  Wm.  H.  ’99 30 

Shuart,  Clara  ’01 143 

Shultz,  C.  R.  ’03 71 

Shurtleff,  Mary  ’00 249 

Shutts,  Bertha  ’04 179 

Siddall,  G.  B.  ’89 169,  203,  247 

Sieben,  Olive  ’04 144 

Silliman,  II.  M.  ’98 30 

Simpson,  D.  P.  ’92 115 

Sinclair,  Emily  ’00 31 

Smiley,  J.  B.  ’89 141,  280,  31 1 

Smith,  C.  L.  ’92 203 

Smith,  D.  R.  ’04 117 

Smith,  E.  N.  ’00 171 

Smith,  Mrs.  G.  J.  ’98 205 

Smith,  G.  L.  ’89 311 

Smith,  Jane  ex-O.  C.  M 33 

Smith,  P.  H.  ’05 66 

Smith,  V.  C.  ’05 65 

Smock,  Mrs.  W.  V 282 

Snell,  Florence  ’93 68,  204 

Snyder,  I.  A.  ’98 70 

Sobers,  G.  F.  ex-’83 113 

Somerville,  Madge  '05 26 

Southworih,  Mabel  ’02 115 

Sprunger,  j.  E.  ’04  O.  T.  S 117 

Stanley,  Ella  ’97 69,  116,  248 

Steiner,  E.  A.  ’91  O.  F.  S 113,  169 

Stetson,  R.  II.  ’93 28,  203 

Stevens,  Sarah  ex-’8z 141 

Stickcl,  Alma  ’99 166 

Stiles,  C.  S: 172 


Stiles,  H.  W.  ’96-99  O.  T.  S ,70 

Stimson,  J.  P.  ex-Acad ,,, 

Stimson,  M.  L.  ’81  O.  T.  S 113 

Stocker,  E.  A.  ’99 143 

Storey,  Edith  ’05 26,  33,  172 

Stow,  Minnie  ’85 3,1 

Straight,  Mrs.  II.  S.  ’86 27 

Stratton,  R.  \V.  ’05 25 

Strong,  Anna  L.  ’05 65;  118,  282 

Strong,  Elsie  ’99 ,66 

Strong,  G.  ’05 26 

Strong,  S.  D.  ’81-84  O.  T.  S 67,  279 

Sweet,  Eva  ’05 65 

Swift,  C.  F.  ’83 27,  246 

Sylvester,  Claire  ’99 281 

Lombard,  J.  W.  ex  ’98 312 

Tarr,  J.  J.  C.  ’00  O.  T.  S 70,  206 

Taylor,  Mrs.  \V.  B.  A.  ’94 69 

Tenney,  C.  D.  ’82  O.  d'.  S.  . 200,  246,  279 

Terrell,  Mrs.  M.  C.  ’84 113,  247 

Terry,  Mrs.  W.  ’78 113 

Thatcher,  Mrs.  W.  ’98 142 

Thomas,  Della  ’84 141 

Thomsen,  L.  ’99 ,66 

Tibbals,  W.  H.  ’75 279 

Tobin,  Martha  ’99 143 

Toomey,  Daisy  ’05 66 

Tracy,  C.  K.  '97 69 

Tracy,  1 1.  C.  ’02 70 

Tucker,  Emma  ’04 171 

Tyler,  Mrs.  T.  V.  D.  ’00 171 

Vaile,  J.  F.  ’72 201 

VanCleef,  F.  C.  ’04 32 

VanHorn,  F.  J.  ’90 31 1 

Vincent,  C.  A.  ’84-88  O.  T.  S 113 

Vincent,  F.  W.  ’03 249 

V'orhees,  Florence  ’00 117 

Vorhees,  H.  B.  ex-'gg 282 

Vosburg,  Anna  ’05 25 

V'oss,  Olinda  ’01  O.  C.  M 171 

Warner,  Mrs.  S.  K.  ’80 67 

Warren,  Paul  ex-O.  C.  M 72 

Warth,  FI.  C.  ’05 25 

Waterman,  Anna  ’98  O.  C.  M....  30,  116 

Waterman,  C.  H.  ’96 29 

Waugh,  J.  M.  ’94 280 

Webb,  L.  M.  ’05 66,  206 

Weed,  F.  C.  ’03  O.  T.  S 70 

Westervelt,  W.  D.  ’71-74  O.  T.  S 310 

Westlake,  Ida  ’05 33 

Wheeler,  W.  B.  ’94 <7° 

Whitnev,  F.  P.  ’98 M',  3>2 

Whitnev,  W.  ’98 3 >2 

Whitnev,  Mrs.  W.  ’98  O.  C.  M 312 

Wilbur,  A.  M.  ’05  O.  C.  M 33 

Wilbor,  II.  F.  ’86 i4> 

Wilder,  G,  D,  ’91 2.3 

Willanl,  Carolvn  ’94  O.  C.  M 280 

Willard,  Mrs.  II.  S.  ’94 169 
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Williams,  B.  B.  ’99 

Williams,  B.  A.  ’95 

Williams,  C.  S.  ex-’94 

Williams,  Mrs.  C.  ’02  O.  C.  M..  117, 

Williams,  F.  N.  ’92 

Williamson,  P.  W.  ’99 7°i 

Wilmot,  S.  B.  ’05 

Wilson,  Grace  ’00 

Wilson,  Lucy  ’94 

Wilson,,  Mrs.  M.  M.  ’00 

Wilson,  W.  H.  ’90 28, 

\^'inchester,  Mrs.  W.  ex-O.  C.  M.  . . . 
Wolfe,  J.  B.  ’05 


zSi 

Wood,  Mrs.  C.  ’05 

248 

Woodruff,  C.  M.  ’oi 

117 

206 

W’oodworth,  A.  L.  ex-’94 

7' 

281 

Woodworth,  J.  R.  ’97 

6-7 

280 

Wright,  Anna  J.  ’72 

66 

145 

Wright,  Helen  M.  ’02 

205 

25 

Wright,  Mrs.  C.  J.  ’03 

32 

143 

Wvman,  B.  N.  ’86 

113 

3“ 

Voder,  Mildred  ’94 

312 

”7 

Young,  H.  A.  ’97 

20J. 

203 

Young,  N.  B.  ’88 

141 

207 

Yukl,  A.  ’00 

205 

25 

NECROLOGY 


Bigelow,  Jabez  G.,  ’50 72 

Bruce,  Ellen  Lovenia,  ’63 314 

Chittenden,  Mary  Chamberlain,  ’98..  209 

Cote,  Edith  Clark i2o 

Cressy,  Mildred,  ex-’97 170 

Cross,  Clara  Steele  Norton  ’62 73 

Davis,  Anna  120 

Edgerton,  Lucy  lone,  ’93  O.  C.  M.  . 315 
Fisher,  Frederick  John  Thomas,  ’74- • 3"4 

Fraser,  Mabelle,  ex-’o$ 74 

Hagens,  Katherine  Walker 250 

Hall,  Russell  Thaddeus,  ’65 73 

Helsell,  Jesse  L.,  ’46-’49  O.  T.  S....  72 

Jones,  James  Monroe,  ’49 119 

Kenaston,  Carlos  Albert,  ’61 199 


Kinney,  Harriet  Stanley,  ’66 250 

Hutches,  Elizabeth,  ’65 250 

Mason,  Ira  Jenks 120 

Meacham,  Margaret  Goodwin,  ’98 

298,  316 

McCrea,  Colla,  ’46 , 314 

Ornes,  Susan  Currier,  ’96 374 

Sherwood,  Elisha  Barber,  ’36  O.  T.  S.  72 

Smith,  Augusta  Bushnell 208 

Smith,  Edwin  Burrett,  ’93  Hon 315 

Spoor,  Orange  Herbert,  ’61  O.  T.  S..  73 

Staley,  Effie  Chapman,  ’84 iig 

Teller,  Willard  ’58 72 

VanWagner,  James  Mott,  ’46  O.  T.  S.  314 


L.  T.  Whitney  & Son 


Tailors  & Clothiers 


17  West  College  Street  OBERLIN,  OHIO 

How  Abo\it  Yo\ir  OXFORDS? 

This  season  will  be  the  greatest  Oxford  Season  ever  seen.  Black,  Tans 
or  Canvas  in  Splendid  variety.  It  will  be  a queer  pair  of  Feet  we  can’t 
fit  and  please  with  Oxfords  in  Button,  Tie  or  Blucher  styles.  All  good 
leathers.  The  Manufacturers,  who  made  our  Oxfords,  understood  their 
business.  We’ve  Oxfords  built  for  style  and  built  for  comfort.  There’s 
Oxford  satisfaction  here,  every  time.  Ours  are  just  right  prices;  $2.50, 
$5  .00,  $3.50  to  $4.00.  Good  quality  is  cheaper  here  than  at  some  stores. 

W.  H.  COOLEY  SON,  Shocrs” 

59  West  College  Street 

H.  A.  COOK 

(Successor  to  Cook  Bros.) 

Bicycle  Dealer 

Large  Stock  on  Hand  for  Sale  or  Rent 

Makes  a Specialty  of  Repairing,  Cleaning  and  Repairing  Bicycles, 
Light  Machinery,  Lamps,  Skates,  Etc. 

65  South  Main  St.  Oberlin,  Ohio 

The  Martinique  Hotel 

N.  A.  MARTIN,  Manager 
29  East  College  Street 

A $1,50  House  for  the  Alumni 
of  Oberlin  College 

Meals  at  all  Hours  Regular  Meals  25c 


OBERLIN  PUBLICATIONS 

EVERY  OBERLIN  ALUMNUS  SHOULD  HAVE  THE  FOLLOWING 
REPRESENTATIVE  OBERLIN  PUBLICATIONS 

Ob«rIin  Souvenir  25c  postpaid.  Thirty  views  college  buiMisgs  aod  oampos 
Mezzo  tint,  haii  tones. 

Oberlln  Poetala — Best  set  of  Oberlin  Views  published — 16  views — 2c  eacK 
postpaid. 

Oberlin  Songs — Oberlin  College,  Class,  and  Society  Songs — Bound  in  Crimsoa 
and  Gold — Cloth  75c — postage  6c. 

(^ivin| — Pras.  H.  C.  King — net  $1.25. 

Pereone.!  e.rvd  IdeeLl  Elements  in  Education — King — $1.26  net. 

Study  of  the  History  of  Music — Prof.  Edward  Dickinson — net  $8.50. 

24  fljeoventekry  Lessons  in  He-rmony — 

Past  I — Revised  Edition.  ArtEur  E.  Heacox— 25c. 

24  Lesson$  In  f^armony — 

Part  II — Arthur  E.  Heacox — 50c. 

Lessons  in  Harmony — 

Parts  II,  III  and  IV — Arthur  E.  Heacox  and  Frederick  J. 
Lehmann — Cloth,  $1.35  net. 

FOB  ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  SEND  YOUR  ORDERS  TO 

A.  G.  COMINGS 

37  W.  College  St.  OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Tjhe  ^Demand 
for  ^bookkeepers 

and  Stenographers  is  constantly  increasing,  and  we  are 
offered  many  more  positions  than  we  can  fill.  Do  you 
know  of  any  other  school  of  which  it  can  be  truth/ulty 
said  ‘ Every  graduate  is  employed?” 

Do  not  Co$(  time  and  money 

but  .send  at  once  for  full  infornialioii.  Onr  catalog  is  free 
to  all. 

Che  Elyria  Butmtst  eotltge  Company 

Elyria  Block,  Elyria,  Ohio 


